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wealth hidden away in the mountains and forests of Asia 
and poured it into the hands of the czar as an earnest 
of what might follow if enterprising methods were adopted, 
it is not strange that he acquired influence and power. 
Remote from civilization, far removed from the super- 
vision of the government, with vast undeveloped mines 
and forests, it was easy to gather spoil in abundance. 
Trusted because of his ability, his ambition grew, until 
he aimed at the possession of all the land north and west 
of China and Japan. To bring about his designs he con- 
cealed his plans, pushed aggressions to the limit of Jap- 
anese endurance, and then suddenly discovered that the 
demon he had let loose was beyond his control. Discov- 
ery and disgrace quickly followed, but too late to prevent 
the war w hich he had brought upon his confiding ruler. 
Such is the story now told to explain the unreadiness of 
the Russian government and the inconsistency of the 
czar. 
a 

‘THERE is danger that The Hague tribunal court of 
arbitration at The Hague may fall into disrepute. It 
was beginning to attain high standing as an impartial 


court of such fairness and dignity that all nations might. 


without reserve intrust their interests into its keeping. 
The decision recently given in the Venezuelan dispute 
is not quite reassuring to the lovers of peace, and the 
total neglect of this tribunal by Russia and Japan, at the 
beginning of what may be a great war, has for the mo- 
ment made this high court of arbitration seem less im- 
portant and influential than we had begun to think it 
was. It has come out of a hundred years of discussion 
concerning the means by which the peace of the world 
may be secured. It gained great reputation at the be- 
ginning because it was created at the suggestion of the 
most powerful autocratic ruler in the world. Now the evi- 
dent fact that he has not been able to control the am- 
bitious and turbulent elements in his own empire, and 
compel them to submit their grievances and ambitions 
to the fair judgment of the civilized world, has brought 
a cloud over the fair fame of the institution created by 
him in a mood of generous enthusiasm. But the cause 
of peace will not fail, because increasingly the active, ener- 
getic, far-seeing men of affairs are learning that for the 
good of all nations, and every nation, peace is better than 
war. 
Cad 

Ir was a significant fact that at the recent meet- 
ing in Washington, called to consider and advocate a 
new treaty of arbitration between England and the United 
States, business men said that for the good of the cause 
it would be better that the leaders should not be min- 
isters, and that it should not be under the exclusive 
patronage of the American Peace Society. We believe 
that it is now possible to organize a movement of such 
breadth and power that both secular interests and higher 
laws may be combined, and that practical men of affairs 
who do not like to be regarded as sentimental or pious 
would fall in and work for the peaceful evolution of 
civilization. Commerce has been proverbially the ad- 
vance agent of peace, and even commercialism in its 
worst estate is now learning that its most powerful ally 
is not war. For a short time unrighteous gains may be 
made and kept by violence and oppression, but the end 
of such unrighteousness is poverty and shame. 

wt 


PRESBYTERIANISM in its widely sundered branches 
is trying to get together. To the great world outside 
of this church the differences between Presbyterians 
of different kinds seem not sufficient to cause division, 
rivalry, and antagonism, but to those who are within 
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the fold the case is different. Behind them lies a his- 
tory. There were conscientious scruples which led to 
differences of action, and no one now is willing to admit 
that he or his fathers sinned in standing by or depart- 
ing from any ancient standard of Presbyterianism. The 
only basis upon which union is now possible is the con- 
viction and confession that those who were separated 
from each other by habit and tradition have grown into 
a unity of faith which is more important than any form 
of worship or government, comcerning which they have 
been at variance. Joint committees of the Presbyterian 
Chureh in the United States of America and of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church have made a report, and 
have agreed that the assemblies of the two churches 
shall submit to their various presbyteries, requiring 
an answer before April 30, 1905, a basis of union with 
a categorical answer to the following questions: ‘‘Do 
you approve of the reunion and union of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America and the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church on the following basis: 
The union shall be effected on the doctrinal basis of 
th: Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, as revised in 1903, and 
of its other doctrinal and ecclesiastical standards; and 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments shall be 
acknowledged as the inspired Word of God, the — 
infall-ble rule of faith and practice ?’’ 


wt 


WE always thought it was a remarkable waste of intel- 
lect and energy for Huxley to spend his time over the 
story of the swine of Gadara. His defence was that he 
found such stories lying right across the way of scien- 
tific research. Perhaps he was right. We find a simi- 
lar difficulty to-day obstructing the course of honest 
study of the Bible. The wise and honest course for each 
investigator is to ask, What is the exact truth about 
any. record of events made in the Old Testament or the 
New? But theologians step in and say, You may ask 
the question, but you must not answer it in any way 
not already provided for by our theory of the Bible 
and the standards of the Church. 


st 


Mucu unnecessary fear has been expressed concern- 
ing the motives and plans of Unitarians who are sup- 
posed to be trying to creep under orthodox protection. 
Unitarians have always been ready to exchange pulpits 
and to live in peace with their neighbors, unless there 
were special and local reasons for antagonism. For a 
hundred years the rule has been that Unitarians stood 
ready to unite with others in all ways that did not involve 
a denial of principle and a suppression of honest belief. 
It is no new thing now, when the rigors of orthodoxy 
have been somewhat ameliorated, for Unitarians to ac- 
cept.with gladness any right hand of fellowship extended 
to them. There have been times when Unitarian min- 
isters could not offer fellowship of any kind without loss 
of self-respect, because they exposed themselves to con- 
tumely and rebuff. Happily, times are changing, man- 
ners are refined, prejudices are giving way; and, with- 
out loss of dignity or rectitude on either side, orthodox 
and Unitarian Congregationalists can now do what a 
generation ago would have been impossible. It is im- 
possible for us to believe that any Unitarian is so besotted 
in his optimism as to suppose that any denominational 
gains may accrue to us from the exercise of Christian 
charity, excepting ‘possibly in cases where the odium 
of our reputation has prevented people from joining our 
churches who naturally belonged in them. If there 
are any strategic plans concealed under these innocent 
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movements of the kind that the editor of Zion’s Herald 
suspects, we are ignorant of them. They would be dreams 
so idle that the bare publication of them would subject 
the strategists, whoever they might be, to a kind of criti- 
cism which would not be amusing to them, however 
much it might amuse the general public. Don’t worry, 
brethren: we haven’t any Trojan horse prepared for your 
discomfiture. 


Congregational Organization. 


Congregationalism in its two branches, orthodox and 
Unitarian, is making an effort to bring the free activities 
of individuals and independent churches under some law 
of co-operation and mutual helpfulness. The attempt 
includes the need of conserving liberty and at the same 
time increasing the practical activity and usefulness of 
the churches. The plan is fruitful in possibilities for 
good, with corresponding dangers. We shall necessarily 
make some futile experiments before the right method 
reveals itself. Meanwhile we may save some time and 
trouble by studying and rejecting the methods of action 
that will not serve our purpose. 

The question is, Given a large number of independent 
individuals and free churches, how can they: be combined, 
the conspicuous fact being that they who do the work 
and pay the money are to be the governing body?. All 
individuals who come into the plan of association must 
do so of their own free will, without promise of reward 
here or hereafter if they conform, and without threat 
of loss here or hereafter if they do not conform. ‘The 
churches that unite must do so of their own free will 
and pleasure, and after union with each other must 
retain, undiminished, their independence, and must ex- 
ercise full power to elect, depose, and control the execu- 
tive force, whatever it may be, which in the name of 
the churches shall in practical affairs assume responsibil- 
ity. The principal fact to be considered is that the 
governing body in a congregational, ecclesiastical or- 
ganization is, and must always be, composed of the people 
who do the work and pay the money for the support of the 
institution, and that sympathy must be the bond of 
union. Bearing this fact in mind, we think that by it 
three forms of practical action are excluded,—those 
of a bishopric, of a manufacturing corporation, and of 
a university. : 

The bishop we cannot have, except in a form which 
would be a parody of the real thing. The bishop is ad- 
mitted by the churches, which are under the rule of bish- 
ops, to be appointed not by the people, but by the Holy 
Spirit. When he is elected, he becomes a lineal descend- 
ant of one or all of the twelve apostles. He is not merely 
one who directs the practical activities of the churches 
united under his government, but his are the sacred 
hands which must be laid in consecration upon all or- 
dained ministers, and his the consecrated presence 
which gives validity to confirmation to the children of 
the church: Now some of the minor and secular func- 
tions of a bishop might be discharged by a Congrega- 
tionalist serving as the representative of the churches. 
But any Congregationalist, orthodox or Unitarian, who 
should assume to have spiritual jurisdiction, and should 
claim that his presence and consent were essential at 
ordinations, confirmations, and the like, would soon 
become ridiculous even to himself. Unless we use words 
without meaning, the spiritual systems of Episcopacy 
and Congregationalism are, on the face of it, antagonistic 
to each other. 

In a manufacturing corporation the power of election 
and control resides in a body of stockholders whose inter- 
ests, if not antagonistic to, are certainly not identical 
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with the interests of the great body of operatives who 
do the work. The agents, treasurers, superintendents, 
and other managers of a great business corporation are 
put into their places by people who furnish the money, 
but do no work. ‘They exercise authority over the hun- 
dreds of men, women, and children, by virtue of powers 
which are not derived from those who work and receive 
wages. Clearly, this furnishes no model for Congrega- 
tional organization. 

Third, we have the method of the college or university. 
Applying the principle that in all our co-operation the 
power must reside with those who pay the money and 
do the work, we must exclude the methods of the wuni- 
versity. The professors and students represent our 
churches and congregations. But the professors and 
students have no voice whatever in the election of 
the regents, fellows, trustees, or overseers who control 
them. The students.cannot elect their own professors, 
although they may sometimes choose between those 
who have been elected for them, and the professors 
cannot elect their own president to preside over them. 
All college government is arbitrary, if not autocratic. 
It is never democratic. No college president could 
retain his place a dozen years if he were dependent on 
the votes of the faculty and students; that is, upon 
those who pay the money and do the work. 

Our problem then is how, by free consent, and by the 
sympathetic co-operation of all the workers and givers, 
we may in practical affairs and for spiritual edification 
gain the advantages of the bishopric, the business cor- 
poration, and the university without adopting their 
methods. We must keep in mind that which makes us 
to be Congregationalists; namely, that our overseers 
are not our rulers, but our servants, not the dictators 
of eur policy, but the executors of our will, appointed 
to serve so long as they are efficient, but with no guar- 
antee that they will retain power unless they represent 
the plans and desires of those who pay the money and 
do the work. The relations that we seek to improve 
so far as we have them, and to create where they are 
wanting, are and must be free, flexible, and, above all 
things, sympathetic. 


Social Religion. 


It is a marked feature of religious literature, and of 
secular as well, both in England and in America, that 
there is a call for a revival of religion. The dying out 
of the old theology seems to have involved a decadence 
of religious sentiment. This. was perfectly natural, 
because theology and religion were esteemed to be so 
nearly identical. It needs no close scrutiny of the churches 
to diseover that things which have heretofore made part 
of the religious diet have become indigestible to both 
clergy and laity. Somehow, in connection with the evolu- 
tion of opinion, there has come about a very remarkable 
change as to the expectation of salvation. The fear of 
eternal punishment and the effort to be saved therefrom 
hardly find expression now even among the most conser- 
vative. ‘There still lingers among the creeds a modified 
set of expressions concerning everlasting punishment, 
but these are tolerated because in one way or another 
they can be explained away. Any conception of an 
infinite God who occupies eternity with the unending 
punishment of those who, more or less, have rebelled 
against his will finds little toleration in the most arro- 
gant pulpits. Individual salvation, in the modern ac- 
ceptation of the word, has been shifted from escape 
from an angry God to escape from the lower self into the 
growth of a higher character, from selfishness to service. 
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A change in our conception of God, as essentially the 
same Father hereafter that he is in this world, has been 
co-ordinated with a new conception of man as the child 
of God, a creature of evolution. In this way the whole 
idea of salvation has been metamorphosed. It no longer 
remains the central thought of religion that one shall 
struggle to secure redemption from a future hell and a 
seat in paradise. To become religious is no longer an 
escape into some world of bliss involving a battle with 
the temptations of a personal devil. The individual 
conceives himself to be saved when he becomes manly 
and moral. A revival of religion involves, therefore, 
a revival of moral purposes and spiritual determination. 
It means the elevation of the spiritual life over the purely 
material. It would emphasize the social as opposed to 
the selfish. ; 

The religion of the future must be more sympathetic, 
or, to use the popular phrase, more altruistic. It bears 
this marked contrast with the old religion, that it does 
not pick out a few saints to be rescued from the crowd 
of sinners; but it insists that we are all to move along 
heavenward together, if we are to go at all. Dr. Josiah 
Strong tells us that he is confident the State will tear 
down before long not only the rookeries, but the grog- 
geries and the breweries that are behind the rookeries. 
His idea is that much of our irreligion is caused by pov- 
erty, but it is equally true that much of our poverty is 
the result of irreligion. What the rich man as well as 
the poor man needs is a new heart. . That old doctrine 
of being born over again cannot be left out of the new 
revival of religion. The new heart is more certain to 
produce the new home than the new home is to produce 
the new heart. Ian Maclaren urges that the next revival 
will be the creation of the new spirit of the age; and the 
spirit of the age, he thinks, is an expression of the spirit 
of God. ‘‘If one were asked to mention the difference 
between the standpoint of our generation and that of 
fifty years ago, he could safely point to the change 
from individualism to collectivism.’’ He sees selfish- 
ness as a principle doomed to pass out, not only from 
religion, but from national politics, from international 
commerce, and from the life of society. A revival of 
religion involves, therefore, the salvation of society, 
of commerce, and of politics, as truly as of the individual. 
“If there be any meaning in Providence, Christ is calling 
his church to the help of the common people.” ~ 

With this conception of religion the new Jerusalem 
is something that belongs to this life rather than to another 
life and another world. When presented from the pulpit 
as the hope of the people, it should mean the building 
of better cottages, the planting of better gardens, with 
more regard to sanitation and good neighborliness. It 
is right to teach the life everlasting and to exalt the 
life of the soul above meat and raiment; but it is also 
a part of religion to strive and pray that life here in the 
cottages of the country, and in the crowded streets of 
the city, may be brighter, cleaner, healthier, and gladder. 
The feeling is growing in the community that we must 
all stand together, socially and physically, and ‘‘we 
must stop preaching a religion that has a water-tight 
compartment for spiritual selfishness.’’ In other words, 
the one thing that we shall not hear from, in the coming 
revival, will be the doctrine of a paradise for certain 
elected saints. 

Let us keep clearly in mind that this evolution of 
religious sentiment does not disregard a direct appeal 
to individual conscience, neither does it ignore the per- 
sonal relation which every man bears to the Divine Will. 
The coming religion will not be negative, nor will it 
ignore creeds. And we may be sure that the corner- 
stone of the future creed will be, ‘‘Thou shalt love the 
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Lord thy God with all thy heart.’ It will, however, 
place emphasis more strongly on ‘‘thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’’ The time will never come that 
will demand a divorce of these two principles. They are 
inherently one, for only he who loves his neighbor warmly 
can love his God truly. ‘‘Unless a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God,”’ is a fundamental 
principle of nature. There is no conflict between personal 
religion and social religion. A true society must be based 
upon regenerated individuals. 


American Unitarian Hssociation. 


A Missionary Method. 


The modern pioneers of spiritual Christianity may 
well consider the methods of missionary work followed 
by the most successful missionary in history. The 
apostle Paul had obviously what in these days we should 
call a missionary policy. Not that he was a man to tie 
himself to a preconceived system. He held himself 
ready for emergencies. He obeyed the present voice 
of the Holy Spirit with sensitiveness and promptness, 
but there was nothing accidental or incoherent about 
his work. He knew just where he was going, and ‘he 
travelled by the shortest and most sunlit ways. What 
were the principles that guided him? 

1. He first established strategic centres of missionary 
activity in important cities. He had a ‘“‘keen eye for 
the most important stations of the Roman government.” 
He preferred places of action to places of rest. He did 
not disdain to gossip by the wayside, but he was bound 
for the*capital. The centres he chose were either sea- 
ports or towns on the great highways of the empire. 
Ephesus and Corinth were commercial centres, Philippi 
and Thessalonica were on the great highway of trade 
between Europe and Asia. These cities were constantly 
visited by men from all parts of the world. ‘There he 
could preach to sailors, merchants, travellers, who 
would carry what they heard over all the Mediterranean 
lands and even to Gaul and distant Britain. 

2. He relied primarily on effective preaching. ‘‘Christ 
sent me not to baptize, but to preach the gospel.’’ He 
always began to preach in the Jewish synagogue; and, 
if he was not permitted to stay there, he either rented 
a neighboring room, as in Ephesus, where he occupied 
the lecture-room of a well-known teacher, or else he 
preached in the house of some well-to-do supporter, 
as in Corinth, where the house of Titus next door to the 
synagogue furnished him with a meeting-place. If 
even such opportunities were lacking then, as at Philippi, 
‘“‘we went out of the city by a riverside, where prayer 
was wont to be made, and spake to the women who 
resorted there.” 

3. He held personal interviews. He sought out the 
people who came to hear him preach on the Sabbath. 
‘You know how he dealt with each one of you.”’ He 
sought to establish, that’ is, a network of personal rela- 
tionships and intimacies in each centre. He reminds 
the elders at Ephesus that for three years he had not 
ceased to admonish them night and day. 

4. He trained and used a body of assistants. He 
realized that he could not carry out his plans alone. 
The names of his aids and deputies appear repeatedly 
in his correspondence. He organized, that is, a company 
of men who were ready to go at a moment’s notice where- 
ever their services were demanded, who could be detached 
at any time and sent to the place of need. These men 
appear not to have been so much preachers as business 
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advisers, dealing with local disorders, helping to settle 
perplexed questions of administration, bringing reports 
from the churches, and bearing back letters and admo- 
nitions. They were, however, at times preachers. ‘‘I 
charge thee, in the sight of God and of Christ Jesus, 
who shall judge the quick and the dead, to preach the 
word.” 

5. He organized churches. He did not merely sow 
the seed of his gospel. He did not feel that his work 
was done when he had secured the allegiance of unre- 
lated individuals. He organized these individuals into 
churches, and left them with a sense of organic unity. 
There is difference of opinion as to the precise form 
of organization of these primitive churches; but it is 
comparatively unimportant whether they were Con- 
gregational, Presbyterian, or Episcopalian in their ad- 
ministrative methods. The point is that they were 
organized somehow, and that they received careful 
instruction in the administration of their trust and con- 
stant oversight and supervision from their founder. 
“There is that which presses upon me daily anxiety for 
all the churches. Who is weakened, I am in imagina- 
tion by his side, sharing his weakness. Who stumbles 
into sin, I am in sympathetic imagination burned by 
the heat of his temptation.” 

This is practically the missionary method pursued 
by the American Unitarian Association,—a definite, 
clearly outlined enterprise, with a beginning, a method 
of growth, and a consummation. Ought it not to com- 
mand the confidence and support of all who believe in 
extending the influence of pure Christianity ? 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics. 


Ir was a scene almost without a precedent in the Amer- 
ican House of Representatives when member and mem- 
ber arose, boiling with indignation, and denounced the 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General, Mr. Bristow, as 
the incarnation of all that was evil. The cause of this 
outburst was Mr. Bristow’s report on the relations be- 
tween these Congressmen and the Post-office Depart- 
ment,—the constant interference by members, on behalf 
of constituents, in the details of the department’s work. 
This interference took the form chiefly of efforts to obtain 
increases of salary, larger allowances to post-offices for 
clerk hire, larger rentals for hired quarters, ete., and in 
more than one case the pecuniary advantage of the rep- 
resentative himself seemed not to have been hidden. 
The spirit of the protest from the floor might be summed 
up in the words of one of the aggrieved ones,—‘‘ What 
are we here for if not to do things for our constituents ?’’ 
Another summing up next day by a disinterested repre- 
sentative also deserves to be quoted. ‘‘They made 
awiul fools of themselves,”’ he said. 


& 


SENATOR SmooT of Utah fared badly in the further ex- 
posé of political Mormonism which his presence in Con- 
gress has brought forth. Following the frank admissions 
of President Smith of the Mormon Church before the 
Senate Investigating Committee, there has been a gen- 
eral revelation of the extent to which the organization 
controls the destinies of Utah, and permits none but 
those considered entirely ‘‘safe’’ to aspire to high office. 
Incidentally, these revelations are bringing together the 
gentiles of the Salt Lake Commonwealth, and strong 
committees have been organized to plan a campaign 
against the evils that afflict the State. They will oppose 
to the utmost ‘‘the further domination of the Church 
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in business, in politics, and especially in the affairs of 
the public schools.”’ 
we 


AMERICAN political news, during the next few months, 
will centre largely in the doings of the various Demo- 
cratic State conventions and their line-up in favor of 
this or that candidate for the nomination for President. 
On the Republican side, interest will be confined to the 
second place on the ticket, it being generally conceded 
that Mr. Roosevelt will be his party’s candidate for Pres- 
ident. Six of the eight delegates chosen by the Rhode 
Island Democrats last week to represent their State in 
the St. Louis convention are in favor of the nomination 
of William R. Hearst of New York, and enforcement of 
the unit rule will give him the other two. This is the 
first tally for a candidate whom political observers, until 
within the last month or two, refused to take seriously. 
Mr. Hearst’s campaign has been unique. No other can- 
didate in the history of the Union has used his own news- 
papers to conduct his propaganda and employed a large 
corps of agents to drum up delegates in every State. 
Mr. Hearst’s newspapers in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles are the chief exponents of 
what has become known in recent years as ‘‘yellow 
journalism.’”’ ‘The cost of his campaign to date has been 
estimated at $2,000,000, and there is much difference of 
opinion as to whether his forces will make any consider- 
able showing in the national convention. 


Fd 


ONE of the most important of all the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court in recent years was an- 
nounced by that tribunal on Monday. In the case of 
the Northern Securities Company v. The United States, 
the court of last resort sustained the opinion of the United 
States Circuit Court for the District of Minnesota, de- 
claring illegal, as a monopoly in restraint of trade, the 
so-called ‘‘billion dollar combination”’ of the Burlington, 
Northern Pacific, and Great Northern railroads. The 
court was divided closely: for the government, Justices 
Horton, Brewer, Day, Brown, and McKenna; against, 
Chief Justice Fuller and Justices Peckham, White, and 
Holmes. Corporation lawyers regard the decision as 
having an important bearing upon the steel, oil, coal, and 
other combinations. 

wt 


A NEw and picturesque figure has appeared upon the 
scene in Eastern Asia in the person of Admiral Makaroff, 
nicknamed ‘‘the Icebreaker.’’ Having assumed the naval 
command at Port Arthur, his first move was to order a 
torpedo boat attack upon the Japanese fleet. The at- 
tack does not appear to have been a great success, the 
Russians losing one of their destroyers, and the forts and 
town receiving great damage in a subsequent bombard- 
ment; but the incident showed a reversal of the waiting 
and defensive policy which had prevailed, and as such 
was loudly acclaimed by the Russian public. The St. 
Petersburg press even professed to believe that the na- 
tion’s sea power in the Pacific had not yet been over- 


thrown. 
st 


AMATEUR strategists, who looked for decisive action on 
land within a few days after the declaration of war, have 
had to confess themselves very much in error. Un- 
doubtedly Japan has landed an immense force in Corea, 
and has moved it northward as rapidly as the conditions 
would permit; but the lack of roads and the severe 
weather have necessarily made operations tedious, Be- 
yond reports of a few small Japanese forces already in 
Manchuria, there has yet been no authoritative news of 
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the exact distribution of the invaders; and the Russian 
censors have bottled up all similar news of the Muscovite 
movements. In a week or two the czar’s army in the 
East will be under the direct command of General Kuro- 
patkin, the minister of war, whose departure from St. 
Petersburg was the occasion of a great popular demon- 


stration. 
a 


ALREADY suggestions of mediation or intervention 
have appeared in the continental press, one authority 
advocating some form of joint action by France and the 
United States. It has seemed obvious to most observers, 
however, that in the present stage of the war no such idea 
can be entertained. The present temper of the comba- 
tants is such that no outside power would dare to suggest 
a halt. The conflict must go on until its miseries are 
brought home more strikingly to one or both of the com- 


batants. 
wt 


In a recent division in the British House of Commons, 
Mr. Balfour’s majority dropped to 46, and again did 
the Conservative-Unionist Cabinet seem tottering to its 
fall. As it was, the premier retained office only as the 
price of a personal defeat, which, in the case of a more 
sensitive leader, might have meant a dissolution and 
another general appeal to the country. No less than 
110 members of Parliament put themselves on record as 
willing to turn out the government if Mr. Balfour in- 
sisted upon pressing his compromise policy of trade re- 
taliation as against the out-and-out protectionism of Mr. 
Chamberlain and his following. Mr. Balfour yielded, 
thereby antagonizing further the Duke of Devonshire 
and his still powerful free-trade Unionists. 


Brevities. 


That which parents quietly think in their homes the 
children of the household proclaim in the streets. 


Reverence as a virtue for common use is temporarily 
out of fashion, but it is a virtue without which no nation 
or church can maintain dignity and honor. 


So far back as we can trace civilized society, the ideal 
condition of a happy life was independence for the in- 
dividual, Each man was to live under his own vine and 
fig-tree and work without a master. 


If we accept the doctrine of evolution, we must admit 
that the oldest things and the most permanent in human 
life and society are the lowest. All organizations must 
of necessity begin with these lower things and work up- 
ward. 

Nobody knows what electricity is in its innermost 
nature. Nobody knows what life is. How life began 
on this planet has never been discovered. Even if we 
could find some living thing spontaneously generated, 
we should know nothing about the impulse from which 
its life originated. 


In the book of Ecclesiasticus it was written, ‘‘As a 
nail sticketh fast between the joinings of the stones, 
so doth sin stick close between buying and selling.’ 
A nail of wrought metal driven hard between the joints 
of two stones will stick, but this does not imply that 
sin always appears in the act of buying and selling, but 
rather that, when the sin is driven in, it is hard to get it 
out. 


Several strong branches of the Women’s Alliance are 
taking vigorous measures to increase the circulation of 
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the Christian Register. If all the branches would give 
their attention to this desirable end for a few weeks, 
they could perform a service to the Unitarian Church 
second to none among their many meritorious perform- 
ances. We try to serve our cause in all its branches, 
and through mutual fellowship and helpfulness every 
part of our work is advanced. 


Missionary work of any kind, carried on with sincerity 
and with an earnest desire to do good, is needed in all 
the country districts in the United States. In New Eng- 
land, in Wisconsin, and in Texas any kind of honest mis- 
sionary work is better than none. ‘There is danger every- 
where, when the church ceases to have influence, that 
barbarism will set in. In frontier life the church and 
the school succeed the saloon and the gambling hell, 
and save the community to civilization. Any inhabited 
district ten miles square which contains no church and 
is visited by no missionary wiil almost certainly contain 
some centre of social corruption. 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Rejoinder. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


After reading my old friend Charles Allen’s article in 
the Register of March ro, I find myself in the position of 
the old lady to whom somebody gave a handsome copy 
of ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ with explanatory notes. She 
said that she enjoyed the story very much, all except 
the foot-notes, and those she could not understand! Now 
I have studied the three great authoritative creeds of 
the Church with considerable attention, and I think 
I understand what their authors have tried to express. 
If I fail to comprehend the Trinity, it is not because the 
creeds are intentionally obscure or. wilfully mystical. 
But I am afraid I do not understand what Mr. Allen is 
“driving at’’! Orthodox theology is extremely plain, 
simple, sincere, and direct. It all centres about a few 
historical transactions which have to do with the fall 
of man and his supernatural redemption by the vicarious 
sacrifice of the second person of the Trinity. This is its 
essential core, whether it is Catholic or Protestant, and 
this I can understand. But the theological kinetoscope 
called ‘‘Liberal’’ or ‘‘Progressive’’ orthodoxy puzzles 
and bewilders me. I am like a Missisippi River pilot 
on a dark night, who cannot tell whether he is running 
into a sand bank or a fog bank. I am lost in its mist 
of ‘‘symbols.”” The Trinity may be a symbol. Hell may 
bea symbol. Adam and Eve may be symbols. The 
vicarious atonement may be a symbol. If they are, 
then orthodoxy has ceased to be tangible, and language 
has ceased to express human thought. 

I know the difficulties our orthodox brethren have in 
reconciling the achievements of modern science with 
the orthodox scheme. I would not place a stone in their 
path. But I do not see how a consistent Unitarian can 
help them solve their problem or remove their difficul- 
ties. Between them and us there is an intellectual gulf 
both wide and deep. No bridge of symbolism will span 
it. No skilful phraseology will narrow it. Our attitude 
toward these brethren should be one of profound spirit- 
ual sympathy and sincere intellectual hospitality. Mr. 
Allen may recall the pregnant words of Dr. Stearns in 
the theological school,—‘‘ Young gentlemen, next to the 
grace of God, the best gift is the ability to discriminate 
between things that are not alike.” JOHN SNYDER. 

WELLESLEY HIL1s, Mass. 
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For the Christian Register. 


Lent. 


BY JOSEPH A, TORREY, 


“ Beware of a religion which substitutes itself for everything : af makes monks. 
Seek a religion which penetrates everything: ¢4at makes Christians.” 


A piety that follows not 
In Duty’s daily track, 

But seeks in diverse paths to walk 
By seasons strict or slack, 

Must miss the joy of service due, 
Must true religion lack, 


To do my common daily task 
In simple piety, 

To lead an even-tenored life 
In sweet consistency,— 

This, with religion, to my mind, 
Far better doth agree. 


And so a fast I will not keep 
For forty days in Lent,— 

Renouncing pleasure while my mind 
Is still on pleasure bent,— 

But take my joy in duty done, 
Sincere and diligent. 


Some Memories. 


: BY ROBERT COLLYER. 


XV. 


So I was ‘‘called,’’ with due form and ceremony, to 
be the minister of Unity Church, but with more fear 
than faith that I should be able to meet the demand, 
and said one day, when fear had me fast: ‘‘Mother, I 
think it was a mistake all round. In a year from now 
I shall not have another word to say. It will be drop- 
ping buckets into empty wells.”” She must have been 
busy and did not want to be bothered with my moods; 
- for I see her turn to me with something in her hand 
she is still doing, and she says: ‘‘Don’t bother me with 
‘such nonsense! Yours is not a cistern: it is a living 
spring. Keep it running clear and deepen your well 
when you must, and you will have more to say in a year 
from now than you have ever had before in your life.” 
So the natives in the South Sea Islands say of a mission- 
ary who has such a helpmeet, ‘‘He is a two right-hand 
man.”’ 

We found an assistant for the ministry at large, a good 
trained woman, who could not only help me, but teach 
me some good lessons. So the work went on nicely 
through the winter, to my pure content; and then along 
in the heart of June my ministry took on a wider meaning. 

A tornado or cyclone, or both, had swept through 
Iowa, with a besom of destruction to life and life’s values. 
The good heart of our city responded at once to the cry 
for succor. You may still trust Chicago to do that. 
The Board of Trade formed a committee of its members 
to take action, money was subscribed swiftly,—a large 
sum for those days,—and, being what I was, they asked 
me to take charge of the money and go over into Iowa 
to help them. 

I went at once,—the church, then and always, was 
glad to let me go on these errands,— and touched the 
track of the destroyer first at the pretty town of Ca- 
manche, where my heart ached at what I saw and heard 
of the ravage, and from thence took a wagon and went 
westward on the zigzag of the besom out to Cedar Rapids, 
asking, as we went along, for those in sore distress, and 
helping them from my store. This is no place to tell 
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the story of the great disaster. I told it at some length 
in a sermon when I got home, but that was burnt in the 
great fire, with many more. But two memories still 
stand clear,—one of a woman that holds a gleam of 
humor, and the other of a man who made good the script- 
ure, ‘‘A wise man seeth the danger, and hideth himself.” 
The rest I need not cite. The woman, they told me, 
had been sadly hurt, and was staying at such a farm in 
Eden township. I went, and found her lying helpless 
in her room, and held out my hand, as I told her my 
errand. She did not lift her hand, but said, ‘‘I am so 
sorry, sir, but both my arms are broken.’’ Then, as we 
chatted (for she was a cheerful soul) she told me of her 
life. ‘I am alone,” she said, ‘‘and go out nursing for 
my living, and was getting on real nice, so that I had 
saved money to buy a new dress. It was a barége, 
real barége; but it was not made up. But the house 
where I was staying was blown all away, and my dress— 
I do not know where it went, nobody can tell me; and 
it was real barége, the first I ever had’’-— And then 
she quite broke down. I comforted her the best I knew, 
and one pleasant gleam rests on the small room to this 
day. J made sure she should have a new dress,—veal 
beyond all question. 

My wise man was a farmer, who had prospered by 
deserving, I was sure, so that he had been able to build 
a new house of brick; but the tornado had literally crushed 
the brick into small fragments and wrecked everything 
about the place, which was strewn with the fragments 
and splinters, and the tires of the wagon wheels were 
twisted as if some strong machine had twisted them 
round and about. My man was there alone, the mother 
and family were sheltered in another home beyond the 
line of the storm, which, by the way, was hardly more 
than half a mile wide anywhere. 

“You were not hurt then,’ I said, ‘‘or the wife and 
children?’’ ‘‘No,’’ he answered very quietly, as one 
still in the shadow of a great awe, ‘“‘and I will tell you 
why. When we came here, the Indians used to tell 
about these tornadoes; and we have had bad storms, 
but nothing like this before. And I would think the 
thing over and wonder what we should do if one came 
along. Well, it came to me sudden, one day, what to 
do. You see that sort 0’ cave in the rise near by? That 
was the idee that came to me. We would dig in there 
and make a root house with a good strong door. ‘Then, 
if the [something I will not spell] did not jump on us too 
sudden, we would rush in there and shet the door. Well, 
things began to look skeery, sir, in the week before that 
Sunday afternoon, up above, and it was stifling on the 
prairie, so I began to look out for squalls. I had told 
‘my woman’: how I felt, and warned her to be ready 
with the children if the thing should come along. Well, 
about three o’clock I was setting on that hump a-watch- 
ing, and all to once I see her away out yonder, comin’ 
whirlin’ head on, black and angry, and I ran and shouted, 
‘Ma, here she comes!’ She was ready with the children. 
There was no time to spare. We rushed for the root 
house and shet the door. She could not hurt the rise 
and slid past the door. First there was a roar, and then 
it was still, and then another roar; but we were safe in 
the root house, and, when we came out, things were what 
you see.” 

They tell of an Englishman, who came over sea to 
see how we fared, and, coming to Chicago, exclaimed, 
‘‘Well, she beats her own brag!’’ And that is true, for 
the double reason, first, of her marvellous growth, and 
then because she brags no more. Forty-five years ago 
in this week when I came there, she was lifting herself 
out of the mud, where the need was, seven feet, the build- 
ings, as I have said, with jack-screws worked by the 
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might of Irish labor,—houses, banks, stores, and hotels,— 
while the inmates stayed about their business just the 
same, and the spaces in the streets were brought up to 
the new level. The population in 1860 was one hundred 
and nine thousand, and she was alive to the tips of her 
fingers and the core of her heart and brain. JI had lived 
in the country all my life, and when I came there was 
thirty-six years of age. ‘The life in a city was a new life, 
and I caught something of the strong inspiration. The 
rune runs, ‘‘God made the country, and man made the 
town.’”’ The rune is not true. Every great city hath 
foundations whose builder and maker is God. We come 
to the strong and vital cities to find ourselves: this was 
what befell me in going to Chicago. There was a chal- 
lenge in the strong and headstrong life I must answer. 
Evil, yes, but good also to match, and more than match. 
And well the fine old Scotchman says :— 


“Evil is here that we may make it good, 
Else had good men on earth scant work to do. 
What would you have? In Paradise, no doubt, 
Weeds grandly grew, and Adam plucked them out.” 


How good the years have been as I look backward 
now, and none more full of pure satisfaction than those 
twenty-one years in the mighty young city! I wist not 
what lay before us of sorrow and joy, loss and gain. 
I thank God for that, as I sit here in the silence, sure in 
my soul that through all the mishaps, the mistakes, 
and the failures more than I can number, ‘‘He has led 
me all my life long.” Of these years I shall try to tell 
the story as the memories touch me,—of the new-born 
church in the great conflict for the solidarity of the re- 
public and the extinction of slavery, her steadfast con- 
tinuance in well-doing and then in the great conflagra- 
tion, when the church and the homes were destroyed, 
to be rebuilt again and established. Of these things 
I should have told the story already, but have been al- 
lured to linger, it may be to small purpose; but I did 
want to tell you how I came to be the minister of Unity 
Church through the wide door and the warm and strong 
welcome. 


For the Christian Register. 


When the Shadows Fall. 


BY HAYES ROBBINS. 


Wide from my window spreads the glistening shroud, 

The white death-shroud of snow, 

A million fallen leaves below, 

A million blades of grass now covered o’er; 

All through the sunny weeks they bent and whispered, 
Each to the other 
And to Earth, the Mother, 

Messages the summer breezes bore. 


Then they were rich with life,— 
Life, full, abounding, beautiful, and free, 
Now fettered in the sod, close prisoned in the tree. 


From out this window other eyes shall keep 
My present vigil: mine, perhaps, shall sleep 
Beneath this very shroud of snow, 

While tempests blow. 
Life shall remain,—life, beautiful and free; 
But shall it ever breathe again through me? 


The wise men say that Nature hath no waste, 
No tiniest atom of the leaf is lost; 
Each part shall reappear, somewhere, somewhen 
But not the self-same leaf again: 

In other form and hue 

Its life shall spring anew. 


Shall mine as well, returning to its source, 
Lost in the ocean of primordial force, 

Dissolve throughout its deeps, and issue thence 
In other passing shapes, the sport of chance? 
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Stay, O Wise Men! a deeper mystery,— 
A still small voice bears witness evermore; 
A whisper,—but the echoes roll 
From every bending sky and sea and shore,— 
Within the Universal Whole 
“T am a Living Soul.” 3 


Is this, alone, to die? 
This consciousness of Being? 

Or shall it, and for aye, 
Wander in chaos, to itself unknown ? 


This alone? 


Oh, if indeed it wake, and live again, 

That which it is, that it shall yet remain. 

It cannot change: this consciousness of self 

Become aught else has ceased to be. It lives . 
Forevermore, a thing complete, apart, 

One with its Source, enwrapped in Nature’s heart. 


O Thou, whose infinite, eternal power 

Upbears the spheres, unfolds in tenderest flower, 
Serene, unchanged, while eons come and go, 

In thee my soul shall rest in peace. I know 

Thy perfect law shall hold me when the shadows fall, 
Shall guide me safely when the rushing waters call. 


The New Judas Iscariot. 


BY REV. JOHN SNYDER. 


Ever since that guileless soul, Rev. John S. C. Abbott, 
canonized Napoleon I., there seems to have grown up 


- among us a fervid disposition to rehabilitate certain his- 


torical characters whose occult virtues did not receive ade- 
quate contemporary appreciation. The late John Fiske 
used to say that the Emperor Bonaparte was probably the 
worst man the world has ever seen, but that a due respect 
must be accorded the judgment of those who voted for 
Philip II. of Spain! And yet nobody has attempted 
to canonize Philip. To be sure, he has been greatly 
praised for his extreme piety; but the Church has always 
known how to discriminate carefully between’ theolog- 
ical virtue and natural human morality. She has some- 
times profitably used her rascals, but rarely canonized 
them. Still it is surprising that Dr. Abbott did not 
try his wonderful system upon Philip II. Napoleon 
was obliged by the delicate difficulties of his position 
to commit certain actions which even his reverend - 
eulogist could not regard as morally ideal. Philip suf- 
fered from no such handicap. When, as Dickens says 
of another, ‘‘he was prematurely obliged to become 
immortal,’’ he sent for his confessor; and for three days 
they jointly searched the monarch’s conscience for some 
trace of a cryptogamic transgression which might serve 
as a plausible excuse for the exercise of the -usual eccle- 
siastical function. The search was entirely unsuccessful. 
No trace of moral imperfection was discovered. There 
was no excuse for detaining him in purgatory even for 
a single hour! Here was a case, then, upon which Dr. 
Abbott would have needed to exercise no_ historical 
ingenuity, Philip confessed his own spiritual perfection 
upon his death-bed. The historian had a saint already 
made to his hand. 4 

The hand of the restorer has also been busy with the 
portrait of Henry VIII.° Well, there is some excuse 
for that. Even in some of our cities Henry would scarcely 
have been regarded as a model of the domestic virtues. 
And yet more black paint has been used in painting his 
obese portrait than the-pure facts would warrant. He 
was no such saint as Philip confessed himself to be, but 
his separation from Catherine had a better ecclesiastical 
justification than even Protestant authorities have gen- 
erally recognized; and the two subsequent wives from 
whom he divorced himself with an axe had, probably, 
nobody to blame but themselves. Miss Howard in 
particular had such a singularly unsavory reputation 
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that one is surprised that Pinero has not selected her as 
a dramatic heroine. 

But a late character to come under the hands of the 
historical restorer is that of Judas{Iscariot. The striking 
drama by Heyse, the great German dramatist, and a still 
more convincing work called ‘The Gospel of Judas Is- 
cariot,’’ indicate a disposition to follow in the footsteps 
of W. W. Story in the attempt to rehabilitate the repu- 
tation of the Master’s betrayer. Of Heyse’s play 
called ‘‘Mary of Magdala,”’ Judas is the hero. He is rep- 
resented as a high-toned Jewish patriot, something like 
Judas Maccabeus, who joins himself to Jesus because he 
thinks the Master is going to drive out the hated Romans, 
and seat himself on the throne of David. When he dis- 
covers that Jesus is simply a prince of peace, in the bitter- 
ness of his soul he sells him to the party of the high priest. 
This is not the first time that the hand of fiction has at- 
tempted the rehabilitation of Judas. An early writer 
attempts to show that the arch-traitor of the New Testa- 
ment was urged to his crime by the generous reflection 
that the death of Jesus would accomplish his final tri- 
umph. As works of pure fiction, these portraits are 
interesting and admirable. But, when an able and 
learned young rabbi seems to regard them as having at 
least a quasi-historical value, the matter assumes a dif- 
ferent aspect. The Christian Church has fallen so com- 
pletely into the hands of those who have despised and 
contemned the people among whom it had its rise that 
the average Christian seems to have a_half-conviction 
that Judas was a Jew, while Jesus was not. And the 
average Jew seems to have an unconscious impression 
that in defending the prosecutors of Jesus he is somehow 
defending his own race. Both feelings are survivals 
of the Middle Ages. At that time a Jew who claimed 
kinship with Jesus would have been treated by the Jews 
as a traitor and by the Christians as a blasphemer. Hap- 
pily, that time has gone by forever. Every intelligent 
Jew is proud of the prophet who has given religion to the 
master races of the world. Fortunately for the pur- 
poses of historical investigation, all the data upon which 
to form a judgment of Judas Iscariot are contained in 
one book,—the New Testament. Whatever we may 
think of the value of the testimony this book contains 
upon this subject, it is all we have. And it may be 
well to examine this record to see if it contains anything 
likely to change the general judgment of mankind touch- 
ing this man’s treachery. By the general consent of 
Biblical scholars the Gospel of Mark may be accepted as 
the oldest of the evangelists. The first mention which 
Mark makes of Judas, after his selection as one of the 
twelve, is found in the fourteenth chapter, the tenth 
verse,—‘‘And Judas Iscariot, one of the twelve, went 
unto the high priests, to betray him unto them. And, 
when they heard it, they were glad, and promised to 
give him money’’; and in the eighteenth verse of the 
same chapter,—‘‘And as they sat and did eat, Jesus 
said, Verily I say unto you, One of you which eateth 
with me shall betray me. And they began to be sorrow- 
ful, and to say unto him, one by one, Is it 1? and another 
said, Is it I? And he answered and said unto them, 
It is one of the twelve that dippeth with me in the dish.”’ 
And the forty-third verse describes how Judas led the 
temple guard to the Master, and indicated by a kiss the 
one to be arrested. In this perhaps the oldest tradition 
of the events described, we learn that Judas sold Jesus 
to the priests for a certain unspecified sum of money; 
that Jesus announced his discovery of the conspiracy 
at the Passover supper, without, however, indicating 
the traitor; and that Judas led the party that appre- 
hended Jesus in the garden. There isn’t a word about 
the remorse or death of Judas. 
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Turn to the Gospel of Matthew. In the twenty-sixth 
chapter we see substantially the same statement made 
by Mark respecting Jesus’ discovery of the conspiracy, 
with this very remarkable addition: ‘‘Then Judas which 
betrayed him answered, and said unto him, Master, 
is it 1? He said unto him, Thou hast said.’’ The forty- 
seventh verse of the same chapter repeats Mark’s ac- 
count of the Master’s arrest. Matthew also adds to 
Mark's account the specific amount of money which Judas 
received,—‘‘thirty pieces of silver.’ He adds to that 
account the statement that the traitor carried back 
the price of blood to the priests, and went and ‘‘hanged 
himself.’’ We find Luke’s account of these transactions 
in the twenty-second chapter of his gospel,—‘‘Then 
entered Satan into Judas surnamed Iscariot, being of 
the number of the twelve. And he went his way, and 
communed with the chief priests and captains, how he 
might betray him unto them. And they were glad, and 
covenanted to give him money.” In the twenty-first verse 
of the same chapter Jesus announces his discovery of 
the conspiracy against his life, but does not indicate 
the traitor. And in the forty-seventh verse we see 
Judas leading the officers to the garden in which Jesus 
is arrested. In the Fourth Gospel we come into an 
entirely different theological atmosphere. In the twelfth 
chapter of this Gospel we find Jesus in the house of Laz- 
arus. Mary, the sister of Lazarus, has anointed the 
feet of Jesus with precious ointment, and Judas com- 
plains of this sinful waste, saying: ‘‘Why was not this 
ointment sold for three hundred pence, and given to 
the poor? This he said, not that he cared for the poor, 
but because he was a thief.’’ In the thirteenth chapter 
the disciples are at supper, and Jesus announces his 
discovery of the conspiracy to betray him. While the 
twelve are looking at one another in consternation, 
Simon Peter beckons to the disciples nearest the Master 
—presumably John—to privately ask Jesus for the name 
of the traitor. Jesus tells John that it is the man to 
whom he will give a sop when he has dipped in the dish. 
He gives the sop to Judas, saying, as he does so, ‘That 
thou doest, do quickly.”’ In the eighteenth chapter 
Judas leads the officers to the garden where Jesus has 
found refuge. This is the last time he appears in the 
Fourth Gospel, and the last time he appears in the New 
Testament, except for one brief moment in the Book of 
Acts, when Peter declares that Judas bought a field 
with the price of his infamy, and, falling ‘‘headlong, he 
burst asunder in the midst, and all his bowels gushed 
Sut.” 

Now we will lose no time in attempting to harmonize 
the different accounts of these transactions. We are 
not concerned to know, for instance, how Judas could 
give the price of blood back to the priests, and buy a 
piece of property with it! All the accounts agree in 
this, that Judas was bribed to betray Jesus; that Jesus 
publicly reveals his knowledge of the treachery; and that 
Judas is among those who arrest Jesus on the night of 
the Passover. In the story of Mark, Jesus does not give 
the slightest intimation to the other disciples that he 
has discovered the specific traitor. This is not only the 
more rational and probable account, but it reveals, in 
striking fashion, the innate and noble magnanimity of 
the Master. He is making one final appeal to the traitor’s 
conscience. 

Here then is all that we know of Judas Iscariot,—not 
a hint or suggestion that there was any touch of the 
heroic or the sublime underlying his act of treachery. 
He was, probably, only the simple, common, vulgar traitor 
of which the history of every great cause furnishes 
abundant illustrations. He can be explained by the 
selfish spirit of greed, the desire for self-security. It is 
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not necessary to suppose that he joined with Jesus in 
order to betray him, or that he was not moved by the 
same generous impulses and enthusiasms that influenced 
his companions. They all expected earthly honors in 
the Messianic kingdom; and, when that hope dissolved 
into mist, his character could not stand the shock of 
changed ideals. He is apt to loom large in the historic 
imagination only because he was the wretched villain 
in the world’s greatest tragedy. 


Unitarians and Lent. 


Sometimes people ask the question, ‘‘WhyZdo Uni- 
tarians pay any attention to Lent, anyway?” This 
question is asked because of the growing recognition 
of the fact that Unitarians seek, in religion, not the let- 
ter, but the spirit; not form, but reality; not an institu- 
tion or an ordinance, but life. There are many things 
of religion in which Unitarians are outdone by people 
of other denominations. In the emphasis on the achieve- 
ments recorded in church history we are outdone by those 
who hold to the apostolic succession. In the emphasis 
on experience as a test of religion we are outdone by 
those who promote conversion as the entrance of the 
religious life. In the emphasis on forms we are outdone 
by those who hold that the complete immersion of a per- 
son in water is the only adequate and sufficient sign of 
his inner faith. In the emphasis on ritual we are out- 
done by those who use at all times in worship the his- 
toric forms of prayer that have come down from the 
past centuries. In the emphasis on creed we are out- 
done by those who make profession of faith in the words 
formulated at the times of the great controversies among 
the warring elements in the early centuries of Christian- 
ity. Indeed we are outdone in many of the things that 
are associated with religion. What is left for us? Each 
denomination is notable for some one thing: what is 
left that we can be notable for? Outdone in all these 
matters that have been enumerated, what is there still 
remaining that is worth laying emphasis upon? 

Outdone in the emphasis laid on these things that are 
transitory, we still hold to things eternal. Outdone in 
the emphasis on outward form, we look steadfastly to 
things of the inner life. Outdone even in forms of prayer, 
we give our chief attention to uprightness of life and 
integrity of character. Coming into the territory of 
religion, and finding so many other things pre-empted 
by people of other denominations, it looks as if there 
really is nothing left for Unitarians but to be good! 
Really nothing left for us but to love God with all our 
hearts and our neighbors as ourselves! Really nothing 
left for us but to seek by all our powers to promote truth 
and righteousness in the earth! Since others in looking 
to Jesus have seized upon virgin birth and miracle and 
cross and tomb, it still remains for us to exalt his undy- 
ing love, his unswerving faith, his indomitable courage, 
his unfaltering heroism; to preach the Golden Rule and 
to make the religion of the Sermon on the Mount the guide 
of our lives. But, as weare outdone in those other things, 
we will still be content, because these things that remain 
to us are the richest and the best. We will still endeavor 
not to be outdone in goodness and truth and integrity. 
We will still hold as supreme our love of God, whose 
ways and whose will are being learned by men the world 
over, in all the varied experiences of life. Still will we 
teach and believe that there is ‘‘One God and Father 
of all, who is over all and through all and in you all.”’ 

But, since Unitarians hold this broad faith, why do 
they pay any attention to Lent? Certainly not with the 
idea that fasting brings salvation, nor that there is a virtue 
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in maintaining the ascetic idea of religion. Rather is 
our faith a joyous faith and our religion a religion of love. 
But it is well that a time is set apart in every year to 
give special attention to matters of personal religion. 
Outer deeds of kindness come naturally, and their mo- 
tive is not hard to seek. But to know the ways of the 
spirit, that is a more hidden problem. Busy in the ac- 
tivities of the useful lives that flow naturally from happy 
and wholesome personalities, it is well to take a time for 
inner searching of heart, that the springs of action be 
kept ever pure and free from selfishness. People lose 
much who do not take time to learn the significance 
of their own ideals and to study the meaning of the 
thoughts and motives that come to us in our best mo- 
ments. Life is sweeter and brighter to those who turn 
to the deep things of the spirit, and learn to interpret 
themselves to themselves. 

Busy, then, throughout the year, endeavoring to teach 
men that religiou is life and that goodness of heart is 
the measure of faith, there is among Unitarians a grow- 
ing custom of taking a time for giving special attention 
to the life of the spirit. And there is no better time than 
in the few weeks before Easter, when we turn our thoughts 
to the Immortal Hope. Because Lent is observed by 
so many people in a city, there is a lull in social distrac- 
tions and a broader communion of spirit. The atmos- 
phere of these weeks is conducive to our purpose. Though 
not with fasting, but rather with an added cheerful- 
ness and joy, we join with the great company of those 
who are seeking God and his life within the human soul. 
Differing in things on the surface, religion is one in its 
deeper current; and on this stream humanity moves for- 
ward through the things that are transitory to those 
things that are eternal and that shall never pass away.— 
Rev. Henry Saunderson, in Cambridge Press. 


The Pulpit. 
The Social Earth. 


BY REV. JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


Speak to the earth, and it shall teach thee.—Jos xii. 8. 


So it is written in the Book of Job, and so it is writ- 
ten in the experience of mankind. And what indeed 
are all the arts of men, and many of their sciences, but 
a kind of speaking to the earth with the appropriate 
replies? Consider the interrogation of the agriculturist. 
What answers to it there have been, such as give fresh 
significance to that fine old fable of Antzus, who, wrest- 
ling with great Alcides, got new strength each time he 
touched the ground! In the old Norse mythology there 
is no more delightful story than that of the ancient mother 
whose daughter came to her with a beetle in her apron 
which she had found wriggling in the sand. It was a 
farmer with his plough; and the ancient mother, type 
of the nomadic barbarism, said, ‘‘We must be gone out 
of this land, for these people will dwell in it.’’ They 
have dwelt in it; and how industriously, how beneficently ! 
Men with the hoe there are, no doubt, who are crushed 
beneath the burden of their toil. Yet would I choose the 
man with the hoe as the type of the most wonderful and 
beautiful degree of human happiness. Think of it,— 
to live in daily conversation with that lovely miracle 
of the steaming soil, the scattered seed, the sprouting 
germ, the growing stalk, the wealth of leaf and blossom, 
and the fruit in its season! When, not long since, I 
heard Mr. Washington speak, with all my customary 
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admiration, I found him in no respect more convincing 
or more eloquent than in claiming for the women of 
his race the right and privilege of working out of doors 
in the pure air; under the open sky, and not always in 
some poor cabin’s squalid width. So, at Tuskegee, women 
are being instructed in the mysteries of floriculture, 
arboriculture, horticulture, and so on; and I believe 
that there are many women living in wasteful luxury 
and idleness, and thinking themselves fortunate, who 
are less fortunate than these dusky women of the South 
who, speaking to the earth, have already found it teach- 
ing them the loveliest things,—how flowers grow and 
how the various seed, hid in the dark, reach to the light, 
and, mingling earth and air, fulfil their promise to man- 
kind. What does the earth-teacher teach the children 
clinging to her skirts of green or brown? Health, in- 
dependence, self-respect, the wonder of the teeming 
earth, the large beneficence of God. 

She has other teachings for the man of science, who 
comes to her with a different method of interrogation, 
a different set of questions, not tickling her old sides with 
a hoe, but bringing Rontgen rays to bear upon her flesh 
and bones. And the answers to his questions are the 
mundane sciences,—geology, a book of many leaves, 
and folding in them many secrets of the later and the 
morning world; and botany, which might well bring great 
Linneus to his knees for gratefulness that such a rev- 
elation had been made; and mineralogy and chemistry 
and biology. I say ‘‘biolagy,’’ because it is impossible 
to draw the mystic line between any organism, even 
that of the human body, and the inorganic world. ‘The 
inorganic glides into the organic by a process of imper- 
ceptible degrees. The earth has its social character 


largely in virtue of man’s being consubstantial with its . 


rocks and trees and streams. 
they are flesh of his flesh. ‘‘His body is,’’ perhaps you 
will suggest. But the man is at once and inextricably 
body and soul. If the body is mere tares and the soul 
is golden wheat, they grow together till the sad-eyed 
Reaper comes. But is the body only tares? Is it a 
mere drag on the spirit? Browning did not think so. 
You should know .by heart his counter-affirmation— 
I have so often quoted it. 


He is bone of their bone: 


“Tet us not always say, 
‘Spite of this flesh to-day, 
I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole!’ 
As the bird wings and sings, 
Let us cry, ‘All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul!’” 


In a Life of Father Hecker which I read not long ago, 
it is related that during his novitiate for the Brother- 
hood of the Redemptorists he so ran himself down with 
fasting that his brains were fairly out, while still he thought 
he had enough to make a priest, interpreting his dull 
stupidity as a call from Heaven to forego all serious study, 
and be, as Paul said, ‘‘a fool for Christ’s sake.’’ So 
depleted were the tissues of his brain that it took him 
weeks to learn the Pater Noster which in good condition 
he could have learned in half an hour. Not even Shake- 
speare could have given us Hamlet and Othello except 
by converting into their spiritual substance the material 
substance of good English beef and mutton (waiving for 
the moment questions of vegetarian reform). Here is 
a miracle as WOnderful as that of the Roman Catholic 
transubstantiation, and yet in some degree performed each 
day a thousand million times. As it is with the intel- 
lectual, so is it with the moral personality. Man can- 
not live by bread alone; but bread, ‘‘or something equally 
good,” as the place-hunters say, is essential to moral- 
ity. Much that is called crime is actually starvation. 
One has only to see the misbehavior of a select company 
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of gentlemen and ladies when the dinner is unconscion- 
ably late to appreciate the ease with which more positive 
degrees of hunger make for theft and other crimes. 

But I was speaking of the earth as socialized by sci- 
ence, and a special illustration, or excursus, is detaining 
me too long. What I wish to insist on is that the whole 
body of natural science is man’s conversation with the 
earth and other bodies of like composition. The man 
of science speaks to the earth, and it teaches him. If 
he is Lyell, it teaches him geology,—how the great changes 
in the earth’s history have been effected as gradually 
as the shifting of a sand-bar on the coast; if he is the elder 
Darwin, it teaches him the origin of species by processes 
of natural selection; if he is one of the younger Darwins, 
it teaches him the mystery of the tides,—how the same 
kind of force which heaps them on our mundane shores 
tugs at the viscous substance of the cooling suns and 
planets, and gives to them their characteristic forms. 

But the earth is not more social with the scientist 
than with the poet. She was more social, I think, with 
Wordsworth than with any other poet. No other sat 
at her feet so patiently and listened so enrapturedly to 
her beloved tones. He said, and did not exaggerate,— 


“To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


There was no aspect of the green_and glorious earth which 
did not give him fair and noble, thoughts. Do you say, 
This: was because he had a poetic mind, and not because 
the earth was ‘‘full of visions and of voices”? ‘Tenny- 
son, for example, wrote,— 


“Tn the spring a livelier iris mantles on the burnished dove; 
In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
love.”’ 


But how about the twenty thousand doves which will 
be shot to pieces a few weeks hence on Long Island 
or elsewhere, just for the fun of it, by able-bodied 
men, who will fancy themselves doing something fine, 
engaging in a manly sport? What do they care—these 
men—about the livelier iris mantling on the victim’s 
throat and breast? But this only means that, as it takes 
two to make a quarrel, so it takes two to make a con- 
versation. ‘To have a social earth on the poetic plane, 
as on the scientific, you must have a social man to talk 
with her,—not necessarily a Wordsworth or a Bryant, 
but a man with some poetic feeling, something of poetic 
soul. 

Begin to think on any subject, and straightway you 
find yourself dim-sounding on your perilous way into 
the fundamental mysteries. So here, before we know 
it, we find ourselves in that region of psychology which 
the psychologists call ‘‘epistemology,’’—a big word which 
simply means the theory of knowing. One of our lead- 
ing sociologists, Prof. Giddings of Columbia Univer- 
sity, regards ‘‘community of kind’’ as fundamental to 
all coherency of national or social tissue; that is to say, 
people must be alike racially, linguistically, ete., to enjoy 
a common destiny. And verily it is because the earth 
and man have so much community of kind, because they 
have so much in common, that we have a social earth, 
have conversation enough to satisfy Bronson Alcott al- 
ways going on, have men speaking to the earth and the 
earth speaking back and teaching them innumerable 
beautiful and precious things. If, as we have seen, the 
material earth surges up into the human brain and nour- 
ishes the cells which in their interactions strike out the 
thoughts of scientist, poet, and philosopher, surges up 
into the will and then makes for noble action, the spir- 
itual man has well repaid this generous service: it has 
in fact constructed the material earth and world as known 
to us: This is the result in which our later science and 
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philosophy agree,—a result purely idealistic; namely, 
that the material world, as by us apprehended, is run 
in the moulds of our perceptive thought. Our percep- 
tions, they assure us, are so many non-resembling signs. 
For example, there is nothing outside of us like that 
which we call sound or light. There are merely certain 
vibrations of the air or of the luminiferous ether. Given 
men and women with senses and understanding con- 
stituted differently from ours, and this world of ours 
would be for them a different world; and it is because 
the earth and the mate ial universe are so subject to the 
plastic stress of the human organism and the human 
mind that they are so responsive to our human touch. 
Coming to nature, we are coming to our own, and it re- 
ceives us cordially. It runs to meet us like a child into 
its mother’s arms. The social earth is social and com- 
municative because it is so interpenetrated with human- 
ity, so humanized by the infusion of our living spirit 
into the midst of the organic wheels. 

And then besides this natural implication of man in 
nature, with her speaking back to him, so that his con- 
versation with her is indeed a self-communing, we have 
the “‘ pathetic fallacy,’’ as Ruskin called it, the personi- 
fication of natural objects,—no deliberate artifice of the 
poet merely, but an action of men’s minds as natural 
as their bodies’ hunger, sleep, or breathing. 

““Man once descried imprints forever 
His presence on all lifeless things; the winds 
Are henceforth voices, in a wail or shout, t 
A querulous mutter or a quick, gay laugh,— 
Never a senseless gust now man is born! 
The herded pines commune, and have deep thoughts, 
A secret they assemble to discuss, 
When the sun drops behind their trunks; no bird 
Whistles unseen, but through the gaps above 
That let in light upon the gloomy woods 
A shape peeps from the breezy forest top, 
Arch with small puckered mouth and mocking eye, 
The morn has enterprise,—deep quiet gdroops 
With evening; triumph takes the sunset hour.” 


In these familiar lines Browning does not exaggerate 
the part which man’s imagination plays in making for 
mankind a social and communicative earth. It is social 
and communicative because it is, as by us apprehended, 
the product of our sensibility and mind; and it is so be- 
cause we personify its various aspects almost as persist- 
ently as did the fetich-worshippers of former times, and 
do even now in the belated corners of the world. The 
sunshine makes for us a smiling world; and, when it 
rains, we think the world is sad to tears. When did not 
happy lovers think the moonlight for their sakes? or when 
did not the moaning sea give back men’s-deep unrest, 
or the stars’ ‘‘plainness and clearness, without shadow of 
stain,” fail to rebuke men’s hot and fevered ways? 

And still in this matter of the social earth we linger 
in the porch: we have not penetrated to the inner rooms 
where evermore the talk is at its best. ‘‘What is nat- 
ure,” said Thoreau, ‘‘if there be not an eventful human 
life passing within her! Many joys and many sorrows 
are the lights in which she shows most beautiful.’”” That 
is to me the most significant utterance that ever fell 
from the keen tip of Thoreau’s iron pen. It is so signifi- 
cant because he has been so generally regarded as enam- 
oured of an inhuman solitude, of nature undiluted with 
the human element. Coming from him, the testimony 
is of greater value than it would be coming from Charles 
Lamb or Dr. Johnson,—men who loved the London 
streets and shops and coffee-houses as few have ever 
loved the green fields and the open sky. Well, we have 
seen that in the deepest sense, that of the philosopher, 
the psychologist, we cannot have nature without an event- 
ful human life passing within her, the life of the spirit, 
in virtue of that extent to which the raw material of nat- 
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ure is run into the moulds of our human sensibility. 
But in a sense quite different from this, and one which 
will appeal more powerfully, I doubt not, to your sym- 
pathies, in Thoreau’s sense, there is an eventful human 
life passing within nature, and there has been through 
all the centuries of the historic and even the prehistoric 
life of man. The earth is humanized by its associations 
with our own lives and the great life of humanity, in such 
fashion as a Stradivarius or Cremona violin is melodized 
by being played upon from geferation to generation. I 
know not if it be so, but they say the vibrant wood of 
which the violin is made comes to have music stored 
away in every cell, and so is more responsive to what- 
ever hand draws the beseeching bow across the quiver- 
ing strings. So the whole earth is stored with human 
associations, with love and hope and fear. Its vibrant 
mass is humanized by these associations, and hence 
more sensitive to any kindred human touch. George 
Eliot gave a microcosmic hint of the large and general 
aspect and condition when she said, ‘‘A human life, I 
think, should be well rooted in some spot of a native 
land where it may get the love of tender kinship for the 
face of the earth, for the labors men go forth to, for the 
sounds and accents which haunt it, for whatever will 
give that early home a familiar, unmistakable difference 
amidst the future widening of knowledge,—a spot where 
the definiteness of early memories may be inwrought 
with affection, and kindly acquaintance with all neigh- 
bors, even to the dogs and donkeys, may spread, not by 
sentimental effort and reflection, but by a sweet habit 
of the blood.” It may seem to you that to be born in 
a great city where the houses are so much alike, and the 
playground is the narrow street, is to be hopelessly de- 
barred from the sweet privilege so lovingly described. 
But fortunately the genius of childhood is creative, and 
with its surroundings, as with its playthings, can make 
much out of little. ‘‘When a god would ride, anything 
serves him for a chariot’’; and there is something god- 
like in the imagination of a little child. This does not 
mean that some children are not much more fortunate 
than others, but it does mean that some of the least fort- 
unate have meat to eat which we know not of, can make 
bread ‘‘out of these stones’ by subjecting them to their 
imagination’s plastic stress. 

It is with Humanity as it is with the individual child. 
The earth is humanized for it by the associations of 
its historic life. Bryant has represented the earth in 
“ Thanatopsis’’ as ‘‘the great tomb of man,” and the idea 
is solemn and impressive; but a poet of more genial dis- 
position might represent the earth as the great home 
of man, with equal or with greater truth. Omar Khay- 
yam was moved by the contemplation of the earth’s 
pathetic dust, and the grass and flowers into which it 
turns, to write :— 


. “IT sometimes think that never blows so red 
The Rose as where some buried Cesar bled; 
That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 
Dropped in her Lap from some once lovely Head. 


‘And this reviving Herb whose tender Green 
Fledges the River-lip on which we lean—- 
Ah, lean upon it lightly! for who knows 
From what once lovely Lip it springs un.een!” 


It is all said very prettily, no doubt, Sut it is little, 
the merest trifle, in comparison with the thought that, 
touched by the living souls of men innumerable, ten 
thousand places are instinct with their faith and hope 
and love. There can be no doubt, as Dr. Gordon says, 
of the earth’s supremacy among the stars of heaven, at 
least from man’s point of view, because of the human 
history with which it has been identified. And he goes 
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on to say,—and how Omar’s pretty fancy shrivels in 
comparison with the largeness of his thought !—‘‘Should 
the earth become a dead planet, it would still be the 
ruined temple of humanity, more precious in death than 
the multitudes of those blazing around, which as yet 
have never thrilled with life. And, even if it should 
be dissolved into atoms and dispersed like flying dust 
among the original forces of the universe, still each whirl- 
ing particle, each lovely bit of the poor, dead earth, 
would bear within it forever the shadow of a great his- 
tory, the mark of an imperishable association, the touch 
of a sublime sanctity, and would stand, even in its in- 
finitesimal form, more beautiful to the imagination than 
suns and constellations,’ which have for us no associa- 
tions with the joys and sorrows of a race of living souls. 
“To this extent,” he says, ‘‘the race and the globe run 
the one into the other. The earth is forever saturated 
with humanity; and its high distinction, living or dead, 
whole or dissolved, must be that it abides the symbol 
of the career and conquest, the sorrow and the hope, of 
mankind.” 

But the earth is not yet dead or broken or dissolved. 
Its brown old crust still feeds a race of living souls, and 
they can enter upon this vast inheritance, they can take 
unto themselves these great, inspiring thoughts, they 
can thrill with the appreciation of this man-saturated 
earth, this social earth so infinitely responsive to the 
imagination and the moral ardor of mankind, because 
it is so infinitely qualified with the memories and as- 
sociations of human life, human activity, purpose, suf- 
fering, aspiration, and with the pathos of incalculable 
struggle, patience, and defeat. ‘‘What is nature, if 
there be not an eventful human life passing within 
her?” There is such a life. Eventful? Wonderfully so! 
‘‘Many joys and many sorrows are the lights in which 
she shows most beautiful’’; and there is no lack of these. 
As there is hardly a day in the year which is not the 
birthday anniversary of some saint or hero or some 
helper of mankind, so there is hardly a spot upon the 
surface of the earth which has not drunk the blood of 
good endeavor, which has not been the scene of some 
nobility of work or sacrifice or struggle against odds. 
Seeing that we are compassed about by so great a cloud 
of witnesses, it should not be so hard for us to quit our- 
selves like men and to enroll ourselves with the high com- 
pany of those who, while remaining here, made the fair 
earth more fair, and, going hence, ‘‘left on the mountain- 
tops of death a light that makes them lovely’”’ with the 
promise of another day. 

Speak to this social earth, and it shall teach you many 
beautiful and precious things. Draw near where the 
great men of science are importuning it for secrets long 
withheld, and listen to the answers which are vouchsafed 
to their patient and persistent search for the great facts 
and laws. Draw near where the great poets press their 
ears to nature’s beating heart, and overhear what is 
vouchsafed to them of beauty, wonder, joy. Go upon 
pilgrimage to the places where great men, good men, 
have lived and toiled and loved and suffered much,— 
to Mount Vernon, and let the earth speak to you of 
Washington; to Harper’s Ferry or North Elba, and let 
it speak to you of John Brown; to Concord, and let it 
speak to you of Emerson; to Lexington, and let it speak 
to you of Theodore Parker; to Newport, and let it speak 
to you of Channing. And thank God that there are 
places known to few, but unto you most sacred because 
there men and women of your own stock and lineage 
have lived as worthily as any of the great immortals, 
and have left the streets they walked, the houses in which 
they lived out their simple, faithful lives, the sods that 
hide their dust, more human, more divine, because of 
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their humanity, their brave and gentle service of the 
things that make for peace! 

What will it say to you, this social earth, spiritualized, 
humanized by the infusion of the life and spirit of so 
many beautiful and holy souls? Whatever else, this 
most assuredly: Wherever there are living men and 
women working for the amelioration of individual sor- 
rows and misfortunes, of social evils, of political foolish- 
ness and crime, go and join yourselves to them; go and 
work with them, though the work be hard and ill- 
rewarded, or rewarded only with the curses of the folk 
you fain would help to rise. So haply, living or dying, 
it may be granted you to make the social earth more 
social for the men and women who will live hereafter 
than it has been for you, answering their questions when 
they speak to it with some surer word of prophecy. This 
too might be, that some who know you well might feel 
a sense of sacredness embosoming the most common, 
every-day scenes and places that have been associated 
with your simple happiness, your glad fidelity, your 
peace and quietness. Ljife is worth living if it means 
so much as that. 


“Tf only we were worthier found 
Of the stout ball which bears us round! 
Might one he healed from fevering thought 
And only look, each night, 
On some plain work well wrought; 
Or if a man as right and true might be 
As a flower or a tree! 
Or if the swiftness of the wind 
Might pass into our feet, 
Or if the sweetness of the wheat 
Into our souls might pass, 
And the clear courage of the grass; 
Tf the lark carolled in my songs; 
If one tithe of the faithfulness 
Of the bird-mother with her brood 
Into my selfish heart might press 
And make me instinct-good!”’ 


Spiritual Life. 


Nothing can bring you peace but the triumph of prin- 


ciples.—Emerson. 
oe 


Know ye not that ye are the temples of God, and that 
such temples can be built only of the common stones that 
lie about us?—C. C. Everett. 


& 


“She thought to herself,’ writes a modern novelist, 
“how delightful it would be to live in a house where 
everybody understood and loved and thought about 
every one else.” She did not know that her wish was 
just for the kingdom of heaven.—F. W. Farrar. 


& 


That day is best wherein we give 
A thought to others’ sorrows; 
Forgetting self, we learn to live, 
And blessings born of kindly deeds 
Make golden our to-morrows. 
—Rose H. Thorpe. 
as 


To be famous depends upon some fortuities, to be rich 
depends upon birth or luck, to be intellectually eminent 
may depend on the appointment of Providence; but 
to be a man, in the sense of substance, depends solely on 
one’s own noble ambition and determination to live in 
contact with God’s open atmosphere of truth and ‘right, 
from which all true manliness is inspired and fed.—T. S. 
King. 
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The Benevolent Fraternity of Uni- 
tarian Churches in Boston. 


BY GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


‘The problem of administering the social, 
intellectual, and religious interests of the 
city of Boston is one of growing complexity 
and difficulty. In 1828 Dr. Joseph Tucker- 
man found that in the almost entirely Amer- 
ican population of 65,000 then contained in 
the city no less than 18,000, or more than 
one-fourth, were outside the churches. At 
the present time more than 72 per cent. of 
the population is of foreign birth or of for- 
eign parentage. The city has a larger num- 
ber of persons of Irish than of American 
parentage, about 50,000 from Canada of 
English descent, about 23,000 born in Russia, 
and about 11,000 negroes. - In a church day 
nursery twelve nationalities are represented, 
and in a mothers’ club seven. Boston now 
has a larger Catholic than Protestant popu- 
lation, in marked contrast with the condi- 
tions existing in Dr. Tuckerman’s day, when 
the city was almost exclusively American 
and Protestant, and Protestant of the most 
liberal type. The proportion of those not 
connected with any church is much greater 
now than when he made his investigations. 

Probably the conditions existing in Boston 
are not widely different from those in New 
York, Chicago, and other American cities. 
In one respect, however, Boston may be 
thought to show a marked characteristic, 
and that is in the large proportion of its 
business men who live outside the city 
proper. It may be doubted if the commercial 
basis of the city is to be found in the city 
itself; and there can be no question that a 
large proportion of the men whose political, 
commercial, and industrial interests are cen- 
tred in Boston are not voters where they can 
have a direct influence on the management 
of the affairs of the city. The prosperous 
and well-to-do escape many of the city 
burdens in this way, but they are also out- 
side its social and intellectual life. More 
especially is this the case in the administra- 
tion of the philanthropists of the city and 
in the direct support of its many charities. 

It must be regarded as one of the fortunate 
characteristics of modern city life that a 
very large proportion of the population can 
live under comparatively rural conditions, 
In Boston it is to be noticed that an increas- 
ing number of the working class are removing 
to Dorchester, Roxbury, and other suburban 
districts. While this is a tendency to be 
most highly commended, the result is that 
an increasing proportion of the poor are left 
in the city, and in the more squalid and con- 
gested districts, ‘Those who most need to 
escape from the city are those least able to 
do so. The evil results are seen in the 
homes of the people in the public schools, 
in the churches, ic. .i the conditions of 
labor. They are also seen in the greater 
burdens of pauperism, illiteracy, vice, and 
crime, and in the greater proportion of the 
population that must be aided in securing 
the conditions of a decent life, and even in 
ability to maintain life at all. 

In 1842 Charles Dickens praised the char- 
ities and philanthropies of Boston as being 
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among the best in the world; and it is not 
too much to assume that such praise would 
be equally justified at the present time, al- 
though the burden of them is far greater, 
and the demand for them much larger in 
proportion to the population. Most per- 
sons have no adequate conception of the 
vast extent of them, and the devoted ser- 
vice which they call forth from thousands 
of men and women. It is our purpose to 
give some account of a single effort of this 
kind, that which had its origin in the de- 
voted labors of Dr. Joseph Tuckerman. 
After twenty-five years of faithful service in 
the parish church of the town of Chelsea, 
Tuckerman came to Boston in 1826 and 
undertook a work of ministry to the poor 
of the city. A few years before a club of 
young men had undertaken to do work out- 
side the ordinary church lines, and they se- 
cured Tuckerman’s aid in reaching the un- 
churched, the poor, the outcast, and the 
ignorant. For five years this work was sup- 
ported by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and then, in 1834, the Benevolent Fra- 
ternity of Churches was organized to give 
this work maintenance and moral support. 

Tuckerman had a genius for the kind of 
work he undertook in Boston. He loved 
the poor, put himself on an equality with 
them, and devoted to them all his thought 
and energy. The methods of the associated 
charities were thought out by him and put 
into practice a third of a century before they 
were adopted elsewhere. He knew how to 
relieve pauperism of its curse by devel- 
oping self-help, and he discovered the secret 
of making philanthropy a quickening power 
instead of a spiritual burden. Believing that 
the chief purpose of his work was to develop 
manhood and not to minister to material 
needs, he carried on his work as a part of 
the administration of a simple and genuine 
religion. ‘his resulted in the establishment 
of a number of churches for the expression 
of the spirit of his work and for its permanent 
maintenance. With the shifting of popu- 
lation these churches have come and gone, 
changed location, and radically changed their 
methods of reaching the people. Four of 
these churches are actively at work to-day 
under the management of the Benevolent 
Fraternity. One of these, at the West End, 
the Bulfinch Place Church, is in the direct 
line of succession from the church estab- 
lished by Dr. Tuckerman in 1826. Another 
of these churches, located at the North End, 
has disappeared as a church, and has be- 
come a centre of social activities, such as the 
environing conditions demand. At the 
South End is the Parker Memorial Church, 
which carries on active institutional church 
methods. In the same region is the Morgan 
Memorial, sustained largely by the Unita- 
rians; but its work is mostly done by Metho- 
dists. In a district on the edge of Dorches- 
ter the Channing Church is carrying on sim- 
ilar work. In this connection ought to be 
mentioned the Warren Street Chapel and 
its work for the children and poor of its 
neighborhood, although it is not connected 
with the Fraternity, 

What is to be noted in regard to the work 
of these churches is that they have radically 
changed their methods to meet new condi- 
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tions. While all but one of them continues 
a regular religious service on Sunday, this is 
but a minor part of their work at the present 
time. Although the Fraternity is supported 
by the Unitarian churches of Boston, the 
work is wholly unsectarian, or as little so as 
it is possible to make any work connected 
with a church. Most of the activities are of 
a friendly nature, and are carried on by 
means of house-to-house visitation. This is 
especially the case at the Bulfinch Church, 
from which a large number of individuals 
and families are reached, many of whom are 
in no way connected with the church itself. 
Not a great sum of money is spent in direct 
charity; but the service rendered by Rey. 
Christopher R. Eliot and his assistants is 
largely in the way of friendly contact with 
persons who are living in isolated circum- 


stances, far from home surroundings, in need 


of sympathy and companionship and of per- 
sonal advice and encouragement. Work of 
this kind does not show in a printed report 
or in church attendance, but it counts for 
a great deal in the lives of many individuals. 
The large Sunday-school reaches many chil- 
dren in this neighborhood, and the numerous 
clubs serve as a means of social contact for 
many who need this kind of service. It is 
proposed to put $10,000 additional into this 
work, in the form of a gymnasium, school- 
rooms, and other enlargements of the pres- 
ent plant; and the money has been nearly 
raised. ‘The workers here are most devoted 
to their work, and are enthusiastically loyal 
to its purposes and its spirit. 

At the North End Union, now located on 
Parmenter Street, the work is wholly of a 
social and educational character. The popu- 
lation reached is almost wholly composed 
of Jews and Italians. Consequently re- 
ligious work is out of the question. The 
union partakes of the nature of a well-ap- 
pointed club-house, and furnishes a parlor, 
library, reading-room, game-room, etc., to 
those who cannot provide these for them- 
selves. Here are clubs of many kinds to be 
found,—debating societies, dramatic enter- 
tainments, lectures, classes, and a great 
number of other social and intellectual ac- 
tivities. Much of the work done is along 
trade-school lines, and includes classes in 
printing, plumbing, dressmaking, and other 
crafts. A gymnasium, publi¢ baths, kinder- 
garten, social dances, add to the attractive- 
ness of the place. In fact, this is an educa- 
tional centre that reaches those who cannot 
attend the public schools, and that continues 
the work which the schools are obliged to 
drop all too soon. It is not to be forgotten, 
however, that the work of such a centre is 
not so much distinctly educational along 
intellectual lines, in the mere imparting of 
knowledge, as it is social and spiritual, in- 
asmuch as it is chiefly concerned with the 
development of character and manhood. 
Mr. Samuel F. Hubbard is the experienced 
and efficient superintendent. 

The Parker Memorial Church at the South 
End is the headquarters of the Fraternity 
activities, and in a way the minister there, 
Rev. Charles W, Wendte, has a general over- 
sight of its efforts for the moral upbuilding 
of the city. After years of faithful service 
in Chicago, Cincinnati, California, and else- 
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where, he has taken up the Fraternity inter- 
ests with enthusiasm, and brings to them the 
wisdom of large experience. He has made 
of this distinctly an institutional church, 
with religious services on Sunday, but with 
a great variety of lectures, clubs, classes, and 
other helps throughout the week. A great 
number of persons “'¢ reached, so that a 
considerable section of the South End is 
touched by the band of workers at the 
Parker Memorial. The value of such a 
church is to be found rather in its social and 
educational activities than in its direct re- 
ligious ministrations. In fact, none of the 
Fraternity churches aim at sectarian results, 
but to do what is in their power toward 
stemming the tide of evil influence created 
by the conditions of city life. This particu- 
lar church reaches a large proportion of 
Americans, about four-fifths of those with 
whom it comes in contact being native born. 
They are thoughtful, intelligent, well-bred 
persons, who are not able from one circum- 
stance or another to attend the more fashion- 
able churches; and here they find a religious 
home and an opportunity for social recrea- 
tion and fellowship. More than a thousand 
persons are connected with the church more 
or less directly, and find in its varied ac- 
tivities the teaching, the fellowship, or the 
social recreation they desire. The last 
annual report of the Fraternity says of the 
work of this church: “Our aims and methods 
are practically those of a modern institu- 
tional church, open not only on Sundays 
but continuously throughout the week, both 
day and evening, and conducting a great 
variety of entertainments, religious, educa- 
tional, social, and philanthropic, with special 
reference to the young men and women who, 
to the number of thousands, occupy the 
lodging-houses and homes of the district. 
The attendance at the various meetings, 
clubs, classes, etc., has been increasingly and 
gratifyingly large.’’ 

The most unique work carried on by the 
Fraternity is that at the Morgan Memorial 
Chapel. Here we find a combination of the 
Unitarians and the Methodists, and of such 
a nature as to insure harmony and perfect 
co-operation. The Unitarians contribute 
largely to the financial support, and furnish 
part of the workers. The Methodists provide 
the minister and determine the character of 
the religious teachings. Here are to be 
found several congregations on Sunday, in- 
cluding one for children and a large one for 
adults in the evening. Several religious or- 
ganizations hold their meetings during the 
week, and continue the religious influence 
of the church. A great number of clubs 
meet here, and amusement room is provided, 
and there is a spa for temperance drinks and 
a light lunch. The educational work finds 
expression in a music school, a kindergarten, 
a day nursery, a public forum, and a number 
of classes. Then there are such practical 
helps as an employment bureau, relief work, 
and temperance organizations. But what 
is most of all important is that Rev. Edgar 
J. Helms is a man especially fitted to such 
a place and work as this, and he gives to it 
a devotion and an enthusiasm that are in 
every way admirable. He knows how to 
reach the people among whom he works, 
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and he is most loyal to their interests. Em- 
phatically he is the right man in the right 
place; for he loves the people with whom he 
works, and he has their confidence and their 
respect. 

What has been said will give some hint of 
the kind and extent of the work undertaken 
in the attempt to overcome 'the degenerating 
conditions that are produced by city life. 
It cannot be anything more than a hint, 
because it cannot bring before the reader 
the great number of agencies that are carry- 
ing on the same kind of work or work di- 
rected to the same ends. ‘That such efforts 
directed to the amelioration of city condi- 
tions do not accomplish larger results can- 
not be the fault of the workers, but the evils 
combated are due rather to the vast extent 
of the degenerating causes to be overcome. 

The Benevolent Fraternity was one of the 
earliest agencies organized in Boston for 
meeting and overcoming the conditions devel- 
oped by the rapid growth of the city. Its 
history is of much interest, as indicative of 
the rapidity of the changes in population 
and social conditions that have gone on in 
Boston. The coming and going of its 
churches graphically bring before one the 
instability of modern city life, and the alert- 
ness with which charity workers must meet 
new and untried conditions. A long succes- 
sion of churches have disappeared in the 
course of the Fraternity’s labors, and it is 
now prepared to make new efforts and to 
open new centres of activity as fast as they 
are demanded. It is the most encouraging 
feature of the work of this organization that 
it is wedded to no established methods, that 
it is prepared to abandon a locality as soon 
as it ceases to serve the people there, and 
that it is constantly devising new plans of 
administration and of practical philanthropy. 
What it aims at is to meet the actual con- 
ditions, and to apply to them the most effec- 
tive recuperative agencies that are possible. 
At the present time it has in contemplation 
the enlargement of its work by establishing 
a centre of activity in the neighborhood of 
Symphony Hall. Here is a rapidly growing 
centre of population of workers, students, 
and tenement-house residents that demands 
the kind of service the Fraternity desires 
to render. Possibly a building may be 
erected there in the near future, and a thor- 
oughly equipped modern church which will 
serve the large population that is gathering 
in that newest part of the city. 

Some phases of the religious and social 
situation must be taken into consideration 
in estimating the success of such labors as 
those of the Fraternity. The old religious 
jealousies have not yet wholly passed away, 
though they have been to a considerable ex- 
tent modified. With the vast growth in 
the foreign-born population of Boston the 
Protestant churches find it increasingly diffi- 
cult to carry on their philanthropic labors. 
However careful they may be in avoiding 
methods of proselytism, jealousy cannot be 
wholly overcome. It is natural that the 
Jew and the Roman Catholic should object 
to any effort to take from them those born 
within their fellowship. Their attitude is 
precisely that which would be taken by the 
Protestant under similar conditions, There- 
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fore the good will of the worker must be so 
held in check as to moderate sectarian jeal- 
ousies, and at the same time to accomplish 
a humanitarian work without direct results 
in the enlargement of his own church con- 
stituency. 

At the same time it must be remembered 
that, while the varied population is steadily 
increasing, the facilities for educating and 
Americanizing the new-comers are not in- 
creasing in like proportion. If those who 
belong to Boston and yet are not of her 
were resident within the territory where the 
degeneracy is increasing, the situation would 
be one much more easily managed. Now 
there is taking place a separation of classes 
more rapidly and more marked than is in- 
dicated by the growth of the foreign-born 
element in the city. The prosperous have 
withdrawn from any close contact with the 
slum conditions, and that makes it increas- 
ingly difficult to educate the growing popu- 
lation of foreign-born in American ideals and 
the ethical spirit Boston has represented for 
many generations. That the situation is in 
any degree hopeless no one has a right to 
assume; but the problem is too large, un- 
doubtedly, for a small company of philan- 
thropic workers, and it needs to be taken in 
hand by all who love the fair fame of Boston 
and by all who desire that there shall be in 
the city conditions that make for equity and 
prosperity. 


Literature. 


CONVERGING LINES OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
By Sydney Herbert Mellone, author of 
Leaders of Religious Thought in the Nwne- 
teenth Century. London: Philip Green.— 
Mr. Mellone is, he tells us, ‘‘one of those 
who count it a privilege to serve the little 
group of churches known as Unitarian.” 
Central to his thought, as developed in these 
pages, is his idea that “Unitarian theology 
has within it the power to become the the- 
ology of the future; but in order to become 
this it will have to be regarded wholly in 
the light of one great central idea,—that its 
aim must be to search for and realize the 
Truth of God wherever it is to be found.” 
Our difference from orthodoxy is that we 
banish the idea of finality: our doctrines 
are no longer dogmas, and we endeavor to 
break down the limitations by which ortho- 
doxy conceals the real meaning of the truths 
which its dogmas embody. Liberal ortho- 
doxy is already striving hard to universal- 
ize its inherited dogma. Yet Mr. Mellone 
does not think our Unitarian occupation 
gone. He finds the position of Liberal or- 
thodoxy wrapped in fatal ambiguity. But 
the task which he commends to us is one that 
is attended with great danger. Dr. Clarke’s 
Truths and Errors of Orthodoxy was a book 
of kindliest disposition, but the trouble was 
that many of the germs of truth he found in 
orthodoxy were not there. Hardly can we 
flatter ourselves that Calvin and Edwards 
were trying to teach the doctrine of Emer- 
son and Parker, but stammered in their 
speech. If the Westminster divines didn’t 
say what they meant to say, it wasn’t be- 
cause they were not long enough about it. 
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When Mr. Mellone writes specifically of God, 
Revelation, the Incarnation, Trinity, Atone- 
ment, etc., he makes no violent attempt 
to wring a rational meaning from the ancient 
forms; but to each subject in turn he brings 
a homely and suggestive, if not quite con- 
vincing, explication. It would be very nice 
if the great problems of life, death, and the 
hereafter could be so easily resolved as he 
would have us to believe; but, in sober 
truth, they cannot be. Meantime there is 
something invigorating in Mr. Mellone’s 
happy confidence. 


APPLES OF GoLp. Compiled by Clara 
Bancroft Beatley. Boston: American Uni- 
tarian Association.—Mrs. Beatley’s com- 
pilation of poems is meeting with marked 
favor, not only as a valuable contribution 
to the present material for memory work 
in the church and home, but as a collection 
of fine poems with which every one should 
be familiar. In these days, when young peo- 
ple do not read poetry in any large way, it is 
a help to have between the covers of one 
book many of the finest selections in our 
language. Already teachers are using this 
book in the day-school and in the Sunday- 
school. It is free from morbidness. The 
fifty hymns were chosen to express the true 
religious note of our day. The dominant 
note of the past was consciousness of sin 
and joy in redemption: the dominant re- 
ligious note of to-day is confidence in the 
almighty power of God to fill the spirit of 
man with power to conquer every difficulty. 
It is joy and gratitude. The book has the 
approval of the Christian Scientists, who 
recognize its healthful atmosphere. 


PoMIvuK, A WAIF OF LABRADOR. By Will- 
iam Byron Forbush. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press. 75 cents.—-Many visitors to the 
Chicago World’s Fair saw Pomiuk, the little 
Eskimo hoy, and many readers of the Con- 
gregationalist have read with interest the 
pathetic story of his short life, given in re- 
ports from time to time by ‘‘Mr. Martin,’’ 
editor of the Children’s Corner. With the 
aid of Dr. Grenfell, who became greatly in- 
terested in him, Pomiuk was bronght from 
the neglect and misery of the north to a 
comfortable home and tender care, instructed 
in religious faith, and made to feel the pro- 
tecting friendship of many children, who 
sent their contributions and loving messages 
to the Congregationalist for him, This is 
“‘a brave boy’s life written for brave boys,” 
and it ought indeed to inspire many with 
sympathy and the desire to help other chil- 


dren who suffer in those frozen lands. The 
book is illustrated from photographs. 
HEMMING, THE ADVENTURER. By Theo- 


dore Roberts. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.50.—In spite of a certain scrappiness and 
disjointed effect there is life enough in the 
numerous telling adventures of this man, 
who was not only soldier, war correspondent, 
novelist, explorer, and military commander, 
but good fellow as well, to give the book a 
distinctive place among the new spring 
novels, His South American army num- 
bered only four hundred, rank and file, and 
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twenty-six officers; but its commander 
needed a wise head and steady nerves. In 
his love affair he showed less self-confidence 
and determination, and perhaps this side 
of the story is only a concession to popular 
prejudice as to the duties of a hero; but it 
is sufficient to provide an effective ending. 
Mr Roberts is a brother of Charles G. D. 
Roberts, poet and novelist, and this is his 
first novel. 


Recent Poetry. 


Among the volumes of verse recently 
issued from the Gorham Press (Richard G. 
Badger) is a curious love correspondence in 
thyme, called Frog Hollow Post-bag ($1.25), 
written by Henry D. Muir, which satirizes 
certain features of modern life by showing 
how matters go in a frog democracy. Sun 
Gleams and Gossamers, by Hilton R. Greer, 
is a slender volume; but it contains several 
poems we are glad not to miss, especially 
‘‘A Boating Song” with musical rhythm, a 
charming lullaby called ‘‘The Drowsyland 
Express,”’ and some stately verses in minuet 
nieasure,—-‘In the Days of Tafayette.’’ 
Franklin Baldwin Wiley is well known to 
many readers as the literary editor of the 
Laties’ Home Journal and a contributor of 
both verse and prose to magazines. Voitces 
and Visions ($1.25) is his second volume of 
verse, and covers a wider range of subjects 
than the first. Many of the poems are ocea- 
sional. One celebrates the football victory 
of Harvard over Yale in 190; others have 
accompanied gifts of books or flowers; several 
are writ “in lighter mood,’’ and show an apt- 
ness at jesting; and some are personal poems, 
touched with tender feeling, as ‘‘ A Christmas- 
tide Appeal” and ‘‘Now Slumbering Memo- 
ries wake,’ which is particularly good. 
Robert of Kincaid ($1.25), by William Henry 
Tompkins, is a narrative poem after the 
manner of Scott, which deals with the tragic 
life of William, eighth Earl of Douglas. 
The scene is laid in Scotland in the fifteenth 
century. Mr. Tompkins writes with appre- 
ciation of the demands of a romantic plot. 
Ben Field is a poet of California, and de- 
votes several of his Poems ($1.25) to the 
praise of that section, We confess that we 
do not understand the opening stanza of 
these, probably an allusion to the golden 
prize of Colchis,— 


““O ye that love our western shores, 
More fair than ancient Greece, 
Here for the world are open doors 
_. And God has wet his fleece.”’ 


Perhaps the most remarkable of the verses, 
both in form and substance, is the impas- 
sioned invocation to the poet’s Muse. It 
shares the strain and irregularity that char- 
acterize most of the verses. In Augusta 
Cooper Bristol’s collection, A Spray of Cos- 
mos ($1.25), one finds the note of renuncia- 
tion and longing that used to seem insepa- 
rable from the poetry of women. It shows 
the influence of Poe, and possibly of Jean 
Ingelow, in the versification. The poenis 
are all earnest and thoughtful. The opening 
poem of The Quest, by Edward Salisbury 
Field, gives its name to the book. It is a 
series of reflections on life, composed with 
Fitzgerald’s version of Omar's Rubatyat as 
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a model. The other poems are light and 
fanciful, one or two too slight for inclusion 
in book form. We quote the one which we 
like best :-— 
“Larkspur and eglantine, 

Heartsease and heather, 

Hollyhocks; four-o’clocks, 

Poppies, mignonette, and phlox 

Growing wild together. 

What a dear old-fashioned nook, 

And how few would heed it! 

What a place to take a book— 

And never read it!” 
In spite of its crudeness, Fuotprints on the 
Sands «f Teme is one of the most interesting 
of these volumes, partly because of the na- 
iveté of the introduction and partly for the 
unconscious humor of the rhymes. The 
writer, Mary Shaw Baker, whose picture is 
given, has written rhymes since she was 
about seven years old; but she has not liked 
to be called a genius. She has always writ- 
ten whenever anything ‘‘popped into her 
head.” Although urged to cultivate her 
gift, she never realized the responsibility it © 
entails until rebuked therefor by her friend 
and neighbor, Mrs. Mary Patterson Smith, 
to whom the book is dedicated. The verses 
are all inspired by a spirit eager to help. 
others and to do the daily work in patience 
and aspiration. 


Miscellaneous. 


Mr. A. Barton Hepburn’s History of Cuin- 
age and Currency tn the United States and the 
Perennial Contest jor Sound Money is chiefly 
valuable to the possessor of such books as 
Horace White’s Money and Banking for its 
two hundred pages that give the United 
States laws relating to coinage and currency, 
Jefferson’s Notes on a Coinage System, and 
Hamilton’s reports on the Mint and a Na- 
tional Bank. But his review of our financial 
history, so far as money and banking are 
concerned, is well proportioned and trust- 
worthy, and fortified by numerous tables. 
The suggestions for a more elastic currency 
are commended by his long experience as a 
banker. (The Macmillan Company.) 


Prof. Philip Van Ness Myers has revised 
and expanded the latter part of his Medieval 
and Modern History, thus furnishing a com- 
panion volume to his Middle Ages, designed 
for school use. It is a good example of the 
modern way of studying history, which 
urges the student to original work by com- 
parison and by the investigation of original 
sources. History becomes far more than a 
catalogue of successive reigns and an account 
of wars with the consequent changes of the 
maps. This volume, entitled The Modern 
Age, covers the period from the discovery of 
America to the present time. Sixteen ad- 
mirable maps help in the clear understand- 
ing of the text, and every suggestion for 
comparative study or the relation of causes 
to effects seems to have been well consid- 
ered. Mr. Myers is a practical teacher as 
well as an accomplished writer and editor 
of historical text-books. 


Recent additions to the admirable Musi- 
cian’s Library, a series of volumes published 
by the Ol'ver Ditson Company, are a collec- 
tion of forty songs by Johannes Brahms 
and twenty piano transcriptions by Franz 
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Liszt. The former is edited by James 
Huneker, and contains an introduction which 
gives a biographical sketch, an appreciative 
and discriminating criticism of his works, 
and a brief study of his songs with reference 
to the present collection.. Mr. Huneker 
notes the error in that criticism which ranged 
Brahms among the classicists. He is a ro- 
mantic by nature. If often austere and self- 
contained in his instrumental music, he is 
the reverse in his songs. ‘‘Critical authori- 
ties may differ,” says Mr Huneker, ‘‘about 
the permanent qualities of Johannes Brahms’s 
symphonic music; but there is little dispute 
over his right to rank with Schubert, Schu- 
mann, and Franz as a great master of lyric 
art.” The Liszt transcriptions are edited by 
August Spanuth, who adds to his introductory 
review good advice to the player concerning 
the style in which Liszt’s compositions should 
be performed. The contents include tran- 
scriptions from Chopin, Franz, Gounod, 
Sehumann, Wagner, and others, with five 
from Schubert. The books may be had in 
two bindings,—in paper at $1.50; in cloth, 
gilt, $2.50. 


The Magazines. 


Among the more serious papers of this 
month’s number of the New England Maga- 
zine is a thoughtful essay, entitled ‘“‘ Darkest 
America,” by Kelly Miller, professor of 
mathematics at Harvard University, treat- 
ing the negro question from a geographical 
point of view. Prof. Miller’s paper is cer- 
tainly a contribution to the negro problem, 
and should attract attention. He shows 
that the mass centre of negro population is 
moving steadily toward the Gulf of Mexico, 
and he makes the significant declaration 
that the negro, by virtue of his geographical 
distribution, holds the key to the agricultural 
development of the South. 


Literary Notes. 


New interest in George Borrow and his 
work has made itself felt this year. The 
sales of Lavengro, Romany Rye, and in fact 
all the Borrow books, have increased. The 
Life and Letters of George Borrow has met wth 
success; and now Dodd, Mead & Co. have 
published a new edition of /sopel Berners, 
sometimes called Borrow’s masterpiece. 


Apples of Gold, Mrs. Beatley’s collection 
of noble poems and bits of verse, had a 
large sale at Christmas time. It is a stand- 
ard book, and ought to sell at all times; but 
its appropriate binding, in keeping with the 
contents, makes it a desirable gift book, and 
it is especially appropriate for the Easter 
season. It is published by the American 
Unitarian Association, and may be had at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


One reason why Dr. Streeter was able to 
carry so large an amount of stock on his 
farm of three hundred and twenty acres, as 
related in The Fat of the Land, was that he 
raised alfalfa, fertilizing it so as to reap five 
tons a year per acre. Alfalfa and its great 
value for cows, horses, and chickens is hardly 
known east of the Mississippi; and Dr. 
Streeter’s experiment is of special interest 
to all people living in the country, 
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Books Received. 


From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Christ. By S. D. M’Connell. $1.25 net. 
From Funk & Wagnails Company, New York. 
The Jewish Encyclopedia. Vol. VI. God-Istria. 
From Philip Green, London. | 
The Place of Christianity among the Religions of the 
World. By J. Estlin Carpenter. 2s. net. 


Music Received. 


From Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York, 
Three Love Songs by Angelo M. Read. If Love were 


Not; You; For Love of Her. : ; 

Come my Soul. Sacred song for medium voice. By 
Eduardo Marzo. 

Improvisation. Forthe piano. By Homer N. Bartlett. 


I Love Thee, Dear. Song. By Hastings Weblyn. 

Melon Song. For low voice. By Harvey Worthington 
Loomis. 

Festival Polonaise. Forthepiano. By SamuelS. Aronson. 

La Grace. Forthe piano. By Homer N. Bartlett. 

Good Night. Song. By Jaques Mendelsohn. 

I’ll be your Darling. Song. By Wilton Willard. 

Dennis McPhane. Irish Ballad. By Sydney Thomson. 

Sing Praises. Fullanthem. By C. H. H. Booth. 

Christ Our Passover. Solos and quartette. By Walter 
O. Wilkinson. 

Through the Day Thy Love has spared us. 
Thomson. 

Cantate Domino. By H. P. Danks. | 

Octavo Sacred Music. Christ is Risen. Soprano solo, 
duet, and chorus. By Charles H. Gabriel; Tell the 
Story of the Risen, Easter Carol. By H. B Day; 
Venite Exultemus Domino (G). Bass solo and quar- 
tette. By H. P. Danks. 

Easter Carols. Easter Brightness. By George W. War- 
ren; Tripping Feet and Eager Hearts. By H. Brooks 
Days Jubilate (Another Blessed Easter). By H. R. 

elley. 


AMERICAN MOTHERHOOD 


EDITORS: 


By Sydney 


Dr. MARY WOOD-ALLEN. 
Mrs. ESTELLE M. H. MERRILL. 


DEVOTED TO THE PROFESSION 
OF MOTHERHOOD 


Covers every interest of the child from 
infancy to adolescence. 


Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child-labor Legisla- 
tion and The Juvenile Court Idea 
in current issues. 


MONTHLY, $1.00 A YEAR. 
SAMPLE COPIES, 10 CENTS. 


LIBERAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
612 Colonial Building, BOSTON. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-ninth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1903-1904. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


1. The Infinity of Man. 

2. A Positive Religion. 

3. Education and Religion. 

4. What Christmas Ought to Mean. 
The Rock of Ages. 

Herbert Spencer. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - - Boston 
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RECENT TRACTS 
THE DIVINITY SCHOOL ADDRESS 


By RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
10th Series. No. 9. 


Delivered before the Senior Class in Divinity 
College, Cambridge, July 15, 1838. An epoch- 
making paper defining the motives and duties 
of the Christian minister. 


THE TRANSIENT AND PERMA- 
NENT IN CHRISTIANITY 
By THEODORE PARKER 
10th Series. No. 10. 


An illuminating outline of the enduring and 
temporary elements in the Christian religion. 
A separation of the essential and inconsequen- 
tial in Christianity. 


NAZARETH 
By CaRoLine H. DAL. 
10th Series. No. 11. 


A study of the life of Jesus as the result of 
forty years of Sunday-school teaching. 


THE BELIEF OF COUNT 
TOLSTOI 
11th Series. No. 94, 


Abstracts from his Reply to the Holy Synod, 
giving briefly his convictions concerning God, 
Truth, Christianity, Immortality. 


AN OUTLINE OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT 


By Rev. GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D. 
11th Series. No. 95. 


A short sketch of the salient points of Uni- 
tarian belief. 


Please order by Series and Number. 
Publication Department 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


MESSAGES OF 


Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE 81.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent tat i 
Pe eth y » Postpaid, on receipt of 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
R212 Congress Street - - . - Boston 
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For the Christian Register. 


At the Bird College. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


The birds all met once on a tall maple-tree, 
On the uppermost branch, to confer a degree. 


To one of their number this honor they gave 
Because he was cheery and happy and brave. 


The degree was conferred by the president crow, 
All dressed in the neatest of black, as you know. 


So now that proud member, which often you’ll see, 
Is known by the title of Chicka D.D.! 


for the Christian Register. 


Dorothy’s Adventure. 


“Spring is coming, spring is coming!’’ 
sang Gertrude that bright Saturday morn- 
ing. ‘‘Mother, mayn’t I get the girls to go 
out to the cascades this afternoon? If we 
wait till the snow is-all melted from the hills, 
there will be nothing particular to see.” 

““VYes,”’ was her mother’s quick reply. 
“And, if you will take Dorothy out for half 
an hour this morning, you may ask them 
here for a cup of chocolate afterward. You 
will all need it, for it isn’t spring yet, even 
if you do find the pussy-willow buds starting.”’ 

“You blessed motherkin,’’ said Gertrude, 
with a squeeze. ‘“‘I’ll get May to go with 
me. I promised to go over there for lunch- 
eon.” 

“Then in that case, when you go by Aunt 
Laura’s, run in to see if she is at home. If 
she is, you may leave baby with her. She 
wanted me to go there for luncheon; and, as 
long as you are to be at May’s, I will change 
my mind and go. Then you will not have 
to come back here with baby.”’ 

“Mind you take good care of Dorothy,” 
called Jack over the baniSters, when mother 
had put the fluffy white hood and the warm 
cloak on the baby and Gertrude was ready 
to start. ‘‘Don’t let anybody steal her.”’ 

“You silly boy!” answered Gertrude with 
a laugh. ‘‘I know better than to bring 
whooping-cough boys into the house any 
way,” which was a cruel twitting on facts, 
and reduced Jack to silence. 

Gertrude wheeled the baby carriage up 
and down the sunny avenue, chatting with 
May. ‘Twice they stopped and pushed back 
the deep shading cover to let admiring 
friends have a glimpse of Baby Dorothy’s 
soft hair, bright eyes, and rosebud mouth. 
The last time the pretty eyes were shut fast, 
and May said, ‘‘There, now Dorothy is asleep, 
and we mustn’t disturb her again.” 

They stopped for a minute on the corner 
of Gardiner Street to listen to a hand-organ. 
A dark-browed man was turning the crank, 
and a woman with a gay scarf tied loosely 
round her head shook listlessly a tambour- 
ine. As the girls started on again, the 
woman came up to them and held out her 
tambourine for pennies. May gave her 
three. Without going away, she stepped 
in front of the carriage and peered curiously 
under the protecting shade. 

‘Bella, bellissima!’’ she said flatteringly. 
But Gertrude hastily drew up the seft cevers 
and walked along. 
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“T was afraid she would wake Dorothy 
up,” she said half apologetically. ‘‘And, 
besides, she made me nervous.” 

“T heard of a lady once who had a little 
baby, and, when the nursemaid had it out 
/in Central Park, an Italian woman came 
along and stole it!’’ said May. 

“I suppose they wanted it for ransom, 
didn’t they ?”’ inquired Gertrude. ‘‘But you 
don’t think that was the woman, do you?” 

“No, of course not; but then she might 
| be,” replied May with a laugh. 
| When they halted before Aunt Laura’s 
| house, the girls left the carriage inside the 
railing, where it couldn’t possibly roll off by 
itself, and ran in the side door. 

““Miss Laura has gone down town, Miss 
| Gertrude,’ said the white-capped maid as 
Gertrude ran unannounced into the dining- 
room, ‘But I think she'll be coming back 
soon.” 

‘Never mind,” said Gertrude. ‘‘Just tell 
her that mother is coming to luncheon after 
all. I was going to leave the baby here; 
but, since auntie is away, and Dorothy is 
sound asleep, we'll leave her on our way 
back.”’ Then Gertrude and May hastily 
made their way into the kitchen where they 
had a brief but very satisfactory interview 
with cook, and went on down the avenue 
again, warmly praising Aunt Laura’s cream 
cakes. 

“Now we'll go and ask the girls about this 
afternoon,” said Gertrude. Beth Haskell 
saw them coming, and ran out to meet them. 
Kathleen Saunders met them just before 
they reached her house. Both girls were 
eager for the walk, and now only Edith 
Baker was left to be consulted. 

Just as they turned into Foster Street to 
go to Edith’s, Gertrude went round to the 
front of the carriage to see if Dorothy were 
still asleep. Her eyes grew big, her knees 
shook, and she caught her breath, stammer- 
ing only ‘‘Oh, oh, oh!” as she saw that the 


soft blankets and covers hid no baby. Where 
in the world was Dorothy? 
The girls were horror-stricken. ‘‘We 


haven’t left the carriage a minute,” said 
May. ji 

“Ves, we did,” said Gertrude, brokenly. 
“We both went into Aunt Laura’s after the 
cream cakes, don’t you remember ?”’ 

“And that was just after we met the Ital- 
ian woman,” rejoined May with conviction. 
“And we thought she acted funny!” 

Seized by the same thought, the girls, Ger- 
trude still pushing the empty carriage, ran 
quickly back up the avenue, looking anx- 
iously for a policeman. The good-natured 
officer on the corner patiently heard their 
story, and his face grew grave. 

‘Are you sure the baby didn’t slip out?” 
he asked. 

‘‘No, no,”’ said the girls together. And 
Gertrude added impatiently, “I tell you it 
was a little baby, and it couldn’t slip out or 
crawl out or anything but just be stolen 


” 


out. 
“There is the Italian woman this very 
minute,’’ exclaimed May while Gertrude 
|avas explaining. ‘‘And see, she is all alone 
with the organ. The man has gone.” 
“Oh, dear!’ wailed Gertrude. ‘I know 
he has carried it off! I am perfectly sure!” 
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And, when the policeman saw that the 
woman was in truth scurrying off the side 
street as if to avoid meeting them, he quick- 
ened his steps, and they were soon near 
enough to call to her. 

‘Non parlo Inglese,’’ she said repeatedly, 
scowling her forehead as the policeman 
stopped her. ‘‘Not spik de Inglis. Not do 
nottin’.”’ 

“She can’t talk United States,’”’ said the 
officer at last in despair. ‘Well, we'll keep 
hold of her till we find out where the man is, 
anyway.” And he led her to the police 
station, followed by an excited group of 
children. Fortunately the way was not far, 
though Gertrude and May were so torn with 
anxiety that they had little thought for the 
unusual position in which they found them- 
selves, 

The girls gave their names and addresses. 
The officer told them they might as well go 
home, and assured them that everything 
should be done to recover the baby at once. 

“I can’t go home without Dorothy,” - 
sobbed Gertrude, wringing her hands. ‘“‘It 
will just kill my mother. I can’t look her 
in the face.”’ 

“Perhaps,” said the officer kindly, yet 
with a certain shrewdness, ‘‘you will find 
the baby at home after all.” 

The Italian woman had protested loudly 
when she was obliged to leave her organ, but 
she made no resistance and soon relapsed into 
a sullen silence, seemingly puzzled by the 
astonishing ways of these Americans. 

Gertrude and May said afterward that 
they did not know how they reached home, 
nor how, when they found Gertrude’s mother 
had already started for Aunt Laura’s, they 
made their way back to the house they had 
left in such merriment a short hour before. 
Gertrude groaned as she saw her mother at 
the window. 

Dragging herself up the steps, she was met 
by her mother almost at the door. ‘‘What 
in the world is the matter, Gertrude?”’ said 
she. ‘You look like a ghost.’’ 

“Be brave, mother,’’ Gertrude replied. 
“Something terrible has happened; but it’s 
going to come out all right.”’ 

“Her mother turned white and grasped 
the back of a chair. 

“Ts it papa? Is it Jack?’., And Aunt 
Laura ran to her protectingly Then May 
faltered out -— 

“An Italian woman has stolen Dorothy, 
but ’’— 

Her mother did not wait for the completion 
of the sentence, but turned and ran hurriedly 
up the stairs. Aunt Laura looked reproach- 
fully at Gertrude, and then said slowly with 
terrible emphasis; and yet as if relieved -— 

“You perfectly horrid girls! To scare your 
mother like that!’ 

Before Gertrude could utter a word, her 
mother appeared at the head of the stairs 
with Dorothy in her arms. The reaction 
was too great. Gertrude and May clung 
together, and laughed and cried at the same 
time, while Aunt Laura’s wrath turned to 
pity, and she ran for a glass of water. 

It was all simple enough. Aunt Laura 
returned home while the girls were in the 
kitchen praising the cook’s cream cakes, 
She supposed of course that they knew it, 
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and nobody had thought to wonder where 
the carriage was. 

Suddenly amid the flutter of explanations 
and rejoicings, through which Baby Dorothy 
ah-gooed and bubbled as if she were trying 
to explain her part in the performance, 
somebody remembered the poor Italian 
woman. <A small procession hastily started 
back for the police station, as neither Ger- 
trude’s mother nor Aunt Laura was willing 
to be left out. 

“Well, I confess I had my doubts,’’ said 
the genial policeman, as the matter was ex- 
plained to him. 

“Had his doubts, indeed!’ sniffed May. 
“Anybody could say that afterwards.”’ 

Fortunately Aunt Laura could talk Italian, 
and the woman felt at last that she had 
found a friend. She was well rewarded. for 
her perplexed anxiety, and went off, broadly 
smiling, with two American dollars tied up 
in a corner of her scarf. 

As it turned out, it was the luckiest thing 
that had happened to her since her arrival in 
this country; and later, when she was the 
thriving proprietor of a small shop in the 
North End, she used to say complacently 
and proudly, “Yes, I had the good luck ever 
since the time the cop took me!”’ 

The girls never knew why the man had 
disappeared on that eventful day. 


How Toggles paid the Ransom. 


Of course we all know it is much worse 
to do a bad thing ‘‘on purpose” than to do 
it accidentally; but perhaps we do not stop 
often enough to remember that even, if it 
is not done “‘on purpose,” it generally makes 
some one unhappy just the same. I doubt 
if Toggles ever thought cf it until, just by 
accident, he did this thing of which I am 
going to tell you, and had to pay the city’s 
ransom, 

It was a busy little city, with citizens 
hurrying to and fro in the streets and pop- 
ping in and out of their strange houses, and 
all as active and contented, apparently, as 
they could be. And yet, for all it was so 
near, Toggles had never seen it until that day. 

He was playing ball with his friend Tom- 
mie, and the ball went past him into the 
vacant lot across the street. He ran to get 
it, and was hardly over the fence before he 
stumbled; and, when he turned around, 
there lay a fourth part of the city little better 
than in ruins, and Toggles exclaimed,— 

“My, what a big ant-hill!’’ 

There was a perfect panic among those 
whose houses had been destroyed, and they 
were all running about as if distracted, ex- 
cept a few who kept cool and were busily 
carrying away and hiding some little white 
things that looked like tiny grains of rice, 
but Toggles did not stop. He hurried off 
to finish the game. Still it interested him; 
and, when Tommie had gone home, he came 
back, 

All the white things had been put away, 
the panic seemed to be over, and it looked 
as if the citizens had bravely resolved to 
build everything up again just as quickly 
and as well as they could. Toggles watched 
them werking, and, as he watched, began 
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to think; and it did not make him feel any 
more comfortable. 

Fifteen minutes ago they had all been 
happy. Each family had its own little house 
(a dirt house, to be sure, but some people 
had no better), and each citizen was free to 
go about his own business or pleasure. Now 
all that was over. A fourth of them were 
homeless: the rest must all turn in and help 
their unfortunate neighbors. It might take 
weeks, for all he knew, to repair the injury; 
and he, Toggles, was to blame for the whole 
thing. 

He tried to think how he would feel if 
a giant, as much bigger than he as he was 
bigger than the ants, should stumble over 
the school-house and the Baptist church 
and leave nothing of them but brick-dust 
and slivers; and he felt sure it would scare 
him nearly to death. 

To be sure, he had not meant to hurt the 
city; but the ants did not know that, and 
were just as badly off as if he had come on 
purpose to kick their town to pieces. 

He wished he could make it up to them, 
but the could not think what to do. The 
ball began the trouble; but, if he burned it 
up, that would not do the ants any good, 
and, as to helping them rebuild their houses, 
Toggles knew very well he was not smart 
enough for that. 

Very fortunately Uncle Gene dropped in 
that night; and, when supper was over, Tog- 
gles crawled up into his lap and told him 
all about it. He liked Uncle Gene, because 
he was always serious and did not just make 
fun. 

“T see,” he said. ‘‘You have injured the 
city, and want to make it up. There is only 
one thing to do,—you must pay an indem- 
nity.” 

“A what?” asked Toggles. 

“An indemnity,—like a ransom, you know. 
And I would pay it the first thing in the 
morning. It’s a dreadful thing to owe 
everybody in a whole city.” 

“I know it,’ exclaimed Toggles. “But 
what shall I pay? I spent all my money 
for the ball; and, anyway, they would not 
want money.” 

“No,” said Uncle Gene. “It must be 
something ants like. Let me see,—sugar, 
I should say. And I would not ask mamma 
for it: I would earn it. I believe, if you 
filled the wood-box, she would pay you two 
spoonfuls of sugar; and that, I think, would 
be enough, so that every one in the city could 
have some.” 

Next morning, as soon as breakfast was 
over and the wood-box filled, Toggles was 
off. When he reached the city, he sat down, 
and then he emptied his indemnity just 
outside the limits. There were not so many 
inhabitants out as there had been the day 
before, but their attention was instantly 
caught. A big black alderman ant came 
up to examine the nearest sugar grain, then 
seized it, and some others, encouraged by 
his example, each took a grain and started 
off. 

In five minutes every one in the city had 
heard the news. But the mayor and coun- 
cil appeared to have taken charge, all was 
done with eo much order and system. First 
the sugar in the streets was gathered up, 
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then the scattered grains collected, and 
finally the laborers, going and coming in 
regular files, began their work upon the heap 
itself. 

Toggles had never imagined anything 
could be so interesting, and lay flat upon 
his face watching, until the sun was almost 
overhead. 

“Mamma,” he exclaimed when he returned, 
“do you know what I am going to do?’ 

Mamma did not. 

“Well, you know what Uncle Gene says 
big countries do for little ones sometimes? 
I’m going to do that for the ants. I’m going 
to ’stablish a protectorate. And you know 
that flag in the book you gave me Christmas, 
—the snake, you know, and ‘Don’t tread on 
me’? ll have that for their flag, and I’ll 
put it up right where they live, so there won’t 
any other boy step on the city the way I did. 
And—I think I’ll go and make that flag 
right now.” 

And he was off like a shot.—Frederick 
Hall, in Sunday School Times. 


A Skilful Engineer. 


During the digging of holes for New York 
telegraph poles not long ago, the workmen 
noticed a mouse which had fallen into one 
of the cavities. For hours the tiny prisoner 
raced frantically around the enclosure. 
Then he seemed to get over his hysterics 
and set his wits to work. Soon he began 
systematically to dig a spiral groove, round 
and round the inner surface of the hole, 
which was several feet deep. Night and 
day the busy little captive worked away, 
digging little pockets here and there as his 
improvised staircase got farther from the 
ground, so that he might rest from his hard 
labors. The workmen kept him supplied 
with food, and after the third day the in- 
defatigable little creature reached the top, 
and enthusiastic cheering welcomed his 
freedom. 


Little Mildred was asked to pick out the 
flag of our country. She did so very read- 
ily, and was then asked the name of our 
country. ‘‘’Tis of thee,” she replied. ‘““My 
country, ’tis of thee.”—Youth’s Compamon. 


It takes a good 
dealer to sell right 
lamp-chimneys 
when wrong ones 
pay so much better. 

MacBETH. 


The Index tells you, in ten minutes, all you 
need to know for comfort with lamps and 
the saving of chimney-money; sent free; 


do you want it? 
MacseEtH, Pittsburgh. 
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If I had the time to find a place, 
And sit me down full face to face 
With my better self, that cannot show 
In my daily life that rushes so, 
It might be then I would see my soul 
Was stumbling still toward the shining goal; 
I might be nerved by the thought sublime — 
If I had the time ! 


If I had the time to let my heart 
Speak out and take in my life a part, 
To look about, and stretch a hand 
To a comrade quartered in no-luck land; 
Ah, God! if I might but just sit still 
And hear the note of the whip-poor-will, 
I think that my wish with God’s would rhyme— 
If I had the time! ‘ 


If I had the time to learn from you 
How much for cemfort my word could do, 
And I told you then of my sudden will 
To kiss your feet when I did you ill; 
If the tears aback of the coldness feigned 
Could flow, and the wrong be quite explained, 
Brothers, the souls of us all would chime — 
If we had the time! 
— Richard Burton. 


Ecclestastical Influence. 


The inquiry with regard to Mr. Reed 
Smoot, the senator from Utah, has gone 
much further than the ladies who started 
it intended or expected. 

The Federation of Woman’s Clubs have 


shown their power by the propaganda, 
magnificently organized, by which they 
have sent petitions from thousands of 


thousands of women that Mr. Smoot may 
be expelled from the Senate. Speaking 
in general, those women have signed their 
petitions on the ground that they disap- 
prove of the polygamy permitted by Joseph 
Smith in Utah, and that the nation ought 
not to be disgraced by the presence in the Sen- 
ate of a senator who believed in it and who 
had many wives. 

It proves that Mr. Smoot never had but 
one wife. It also proves that the president 
of the Mormon Church received a_ special 
direction from his God and ours to suspend 
Joseph Smith’s permission for polygamous 
marriage—or said he did. He did suspend 
it; the Board of Twelve Apostles suspended 
it; and the Mormon Conference suspended it. 

The ground originally taken, or that taken 
by most persons with regard to Mr. Smoot, 
has necessarily been abandoned on this 
account., Mr. Smoot has never urged polyg- 
amy, has never acted as magistrate in mar- 
rying anybody, and is as free from accusa- 
tion on account of himself being polyga- 
mous as any senator in the Senate. But 
there remains the general question, much 
more serious than any question with re- 
gard to Mr. Smoot, What is the Mormon 
Church? and how far it can be said to in- 
terfere with the United States government. 
This seems to be a perfectly legitimate ques- 
tion, and it is as well that it should come 
up in this business as in any other. For, 
whatever rights the Mormon Church has 
or has not, every other organization called 
a church must be ruled by the same rule. 

Speaking for the Unitarian communion, 
our skirts are clean and we have no diffi- 
culties. From the time of Elder Brewster 
and John Cotton to this time, neither we 
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nor our fathers have given to any “Twelve 
Apostles’ or ‘Committee of Fifteen’’ or 
Synod or Vatican Council any authority to 
give any direction to any matter of civil 
administration. If we were mean enough, we, 
might sit back in a gallery and laugh at the 
different ecclesiastics who do like to put a 
finger as ecclesiastics into civil affairs, as 
they draw cobweb lines between themselves. 
Our rule is simply, “A man’s a man.” A 
child of God is a child of God. If he knows 
he is a child of God, he can enter into God’s 
work, whether it be in the ballot-box or on 
the jury or in running a locomotive.” But 
suppose this child of God has gone to a meet- 
ing of the other members of his “‘society’’; 
suppose these members have chosen three 
of their own number to be present at a quar- 
terly conference in a county town; suppose 
that the people in that county town have 
chosen one delegate to the State confer- 
ence; suppose that at that conference three 
hundred people have voted that black is 
black and three hundred and fifty people 
have voted that for present purposes it shall 
be considered that black is gray. Is Mr. 
A. B., who had not approved the action in 
the meeting of his own congregation, and 
voted in the minority against the delegate 
to the first county conference,—is he in 
conscience bound to declare in all circles 
that black is gray? If he is on a jury when 
a custom-house case or a case of contract 
comes before him, is he to say, ‘‘I by my- 
self think this is black cloth, but a power 
higher than I has ordered me to say that it 
is gray cloth”’? 

I think that it is Ajax who stated this 
matter in as good a formula as any counsel 
of to-day can state it :-— 


“Who dares think one thing and another tell, 
My soul detests him as the gates of hell.” 


How does this apply in questions which 
come before our people to-day? Take the 
State of Massachusetts. Its constitution 
rests on the supremacy of law,—‘‘that this 
is a government of laws, and not of men,” 
that is John Adams’s fine phrase in the Bill 
of Rights. To decide that law, the State 
has a supreme court, a superior court, pro- 
bate courts, police courts, and others. They 
use the seal of the State. The officers 
of the State carry out their orders. 

When, wholly aside from this arrange- 
ment, we read of an ecclesiastical court to 
try this or that person on an ecclesiastical 
offence, what does this mean? Can it mean 
anything except that certain people, enough 
at least to take the name of judges, enough 
at least to appear as witnesses, choose to 
say that their law is higher than the law of 
the State, and their authority greater? 

Or suppose that an association should 
form itself for the purpose of liberating 
prisoners, for the purpose of facilitating 
crime; suppose the members of that associ- 
ation should mutually agree that, if serving 
on a jury the criminal was brought before 
them, they would in all cases vote that he 
was not guilty. Or, again, suppose that the 
ecclesiastical body should require of its offi- 
cers that they should swear by an oath of 
supremacy that their highest allegiance 
was to be to a person who had not received 
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the warrant of the State to accept such al- 
legiance. The question before the Senate 
now is whether the Mormon Board of Fif- 
teen does or does not exact such an oath 
of supremacy from its members. It seems 
quite evident that the question at issue goes 
much further than the immediate question 
whether a particular man be or be not a 
proper candidate for the Senate of the 
United States. 

At the present moment the more im- 
portant Mormon leaders appear to assent, 
however unwillingly, to a doctrine which 
some of us thought was settled by Appo- 
mattox in 1865. That doctrine is that the 
government of the United States is supreme 
in the matters assigned to it in the Federal 
Constitution. Epwarp E. HALE, 


Religious Education. 


President Charles Cuthbert Hall of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, is the new 
president of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation. At the Philadelphia convention he - 
delivered a survey of progress in religious 
and moral education, from which the follow- 
ing abstracts are taken :— 


I have been impressed with the prevalence 
of unorganized sentiment in favor of the 
better things. The country is filled with 
unclassified aspirations. The tendency 
toward tolerant non-religion is counteracted 
by an earnestness which even now is in the 
process of self-adjustment to new religious 
conditions, and only imperfectly understands 
itself. And it is a beautiful fact that this 
aspiration for a greater and better use of 
life is the force that is drawing together those 
who differ in their sectarian affiliations, their 
theological convictions, or their political 
opinions. It is a part of the new spirit of 
desire for the better things that these differ- 
ences, which are the proper result of inde- 
pendence and intelligence, are less and less 
regarded as involving personal alienation or 
mutual distrust. We are loving and honor- 


‘ing those who differ from us in matters of 


opinion, because we are finding out that, in 
our aspirations for the triumph of righteous- 
ness and the spread of religion, we are think- 
ing the same thoughts and praying the same 
prayer,—‘‘ Thy kingdom come: thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven.” A calm 
review of the situation, following a careful 
analysis of extensive data, suggests the hope 
that the moral forces of the country, stimu- 
lated by large, recent advances in psycho- 
logical and social thinking, are in a state of 
aspiration, if not of expectancy, waiting for 
some directive agency, sufficiently broad, 
comprehensive, non-partisan, and wise to 
organize and apply these glorious energies 
upon a basis of systematic co-operation. 
Apparently the psychological moment has 
arrived, in the moral and religious evolution 
of our country, when many mighty forces, 
working in the same field for the same high 
end, need a medium of intercommunication. 
They need this medium for mutual self- 
realization and for practical systematic co- 
operation. Tl:c religious Education Asso- 
ciation appears to have come, in the provi- 
dence of God, to afford relief from the segre- 
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gation of interests that exist for a common 
end. The need of such relief is seen in the 
tendency toward closer relations between 
certain of the forces in the field of religious 
education. Theological seminaries are tend- 
ing toward closer relations with universi- 
ties; Christian associations with universities, 
colleges, seminaries; and secondary school- 
teachers’ training and libraries are drawing 
closer to Sunday-schools. These are ex- 
amples of involuntary reciprocity of influ- 
ences, brought about by advance in the sci- 
ence of education. The Religious Education 
Association stands for the scientific recogni- 
tion of the principles of reciprocal influence 
between forces working for a common end 
in a common field. 

The Association records progress in record- 
ing at this early stage in its life an intelli- 
gent perception of the need of progress and 
the opportunity for it. It is to be borne in 
mind that the Association stands for a larger 
synthesis than heretofore has been attempted 
in the field of moral and religious education. 
The first step toward the attainment of this 
larger synthesis is the collection of evidence, 
showing that a need exists for such syn- 
thesis effort. When the proceedings of this 
convention shall be published, it will appear 
that a large part of the evidence required 
has been obtained. Through the study of 
this evidence the Association shall gain a 
clearer knowledge of the problem with which 
it proposes to’ deal, and shall be in a posi- 
tion to take up methods of procedure in view 
of the existing opportunity. A new brother- 
hood of moral and religious effort seems to 
be developing, wherein conscientious differ- 
ences in matters of belief and of practice no 
longer impede, but rather add freedom and 
comprehensiveness to the common eagerness 
of all good men to work together for the ad- 
vancement of the nation in righteousness 
and reverence. 

' Never was a nation more blessed than ours 
in the possession of right-minded educational 
leaders, both men and women. To bring 
these leaders into systematic co-operation, so 
that their individual earnestness and excel- 
lence shall become a cumulative force for 
the making and guiding of right-minded 
public opinion, this, in the largest sense of 
non-partisan devotion to the country’s good, 
is the aim of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation. 


A Communication. 


An advertising circular which announces 
a new book, entitled ‘‘Illustrations for Ser- 
mons,”’ by Clarence E. Rice, and which is so 
printed as directly to imply that the volume 
is issued by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, has just been issued and distributed 
by some one through the mails. Please 
allow me space in the Register to say that 
this circular has been sent out without the 
knowledge or authorization of the Assucia- 
tion, and that the use of the Association’s 
name thereon is not to be taken as a recom- 
mendation of the book, upon the merits of 
which no judgment is here expressed. It is 
flattering to be assured in this unexpected 
manner that the imprint of the American 
Unitarian Association is assumed to be a 
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guaranty of the quality of the literature to 
which it is affixed, but for obvious reasons 
it is much preferable that its use be confined 
to the circulars and bulletins announcing the 
new books of the Association itself. 
C. L. STEBBINS, 
Publication Agent. 


Francis Boott. 


The death of Francis Boott has taken 
away from the First Parish Church in Cam- 
bridge one of its regular attendants,—a man 
of unusual personality and unmistakable 
talent. We take from the New York Na- 
tion the following appreciative notice :— 


In the death of Francis Boott last week, 
Harvard University has lost her oldest living 
graduate but one, and Cambridge one of her 
most marked social figures. Mr. Boott was 
born in Boston in 1813, educated at the old 
Round Hill School at Northampton, under 
George Bancroft and Mr. Cogswell,—a school 
of which his reminiscences were much less 
rosy than those of some others of his genera- 
tion (Thomas G. Appleton’s, for example),— 
and graduated at Harvard in 1831. Modest, 
averse to commercialism and struggle, and 
devoted to music, he went, shortly after his 
marriage with Miss Lyman, to Italy, where, 
soon losing his young wife, he lived for many 
years, devoting himself to the training of 
the daughter whom she had left him in pass- 
ing away. The full history of this experi- 
ment in education would be interesting, for 
the total result was a triumph. Old dwell- 
ers in Florence grew familiar with the sight 
of the handsome American carrying his 
daughter on his arm while she was still an 
infant, and afterward with her always at 
his side. He taught her music and singing 
and the four modern languages, and accus- 
tomed her ear to Latin by reading the Vul- 
gate aloud when she drew or painted. She 
was a receptive pupil, and grew into an ex- 
traordinarily well-informed and accomplished 
woman, The recumbent bronze statue of 
her which her husband, Frank Duveneck, 
placed over her tomb, is one of the orna- 
ments of the cemetery: at Florence, and 
marble replicas of it exist in some of our 
American museums. 

All his life, even to the end of it, Mr. 
Boott composed music, most of it secular 
song music, but. much of it church music, 
including masses, anthems, and _ chorals. 
Many of his religious pieces may be found 
in the Boston King’s Chapel service book. 
Perhaps the most widely known of his airs 
are an Ave Maria and a Maria Mater, and 
the songs, ‘‘Here’sa Health to King Charles,” 
“Lethe,” and ‘‘When Sylvia sings.’’ Boott’s 
taste in music-was for simple effects, and he 


| was loyal to the Italian forms of composi- 


tion. He never got reconciled to Wagner, 
and still less to his successors. He also had 
a poor opinion of the native aptitude for 
music of the Yankee branch of the Anglo- 
Saxon race; and one of his favorite topics 
of conversation in later days was the insin- 
cerity, as he always termed it, of the Boston 
Symphony concert audiences, forever strain- 
ing after culture, but really unable to know 
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whether they genuinely and organically en- 
joyed what they heard or not. Mr. Boott 
was faithful, as few men are, to his own life- 
long tastes and ideals. Although scholarly, 
he was not erudite; yet his reading in many 
tongues, his good memory, and especially 
his acquaintance with all the Boston literary 
men of his time, and with the English and 
American colony of poets and artists who 
dwelt in Italy in the fifties and sixties,— 
the Brownings, Landor, Story, etc.,—gave to 
his talk that rich, old-fashioned, allusive 
flavor which is well-nigh extinct. He had, 
moreover, an ever-bubbling humor, and his 
letters were witty indeed. He has fur- 
nished book reviews and various communi- 
cations to our own columns. One of his cares 
was for the purity of the mother tongue. 
Faithful to his habits, to his friends, to his 
likes and dislikes, Mr. Boott lived in Cam- 
bridge for the past thirty years, and, until 
two months ago, could be met, with his erect 
figure and blue eyes, taking his constitu- 
tional walk twice every day. Modest, hon- 
est, possessing delicacy of every kind in rare 
degree, but wholly unconventional, his death 
leaves in his friends’ hearts a gap which no 
younger man can ever fill. 


Washington. 


President Eliot, speaking before the Union 
League Club of Chicago a year ago, consid- 
ered George Washington as a man of homely 
virtues, who could give to our generation, ° 
though far removed, a wholesome example. 
He said :— 


The first contrast to which I invite your 
attention is the contrast between the early 
age at which Washington began to profit by 
the discipline of real life and the late age 
at which our educated young men exchange 
study under masters and seclusion in insti- 
tutions of learning for personal adventure 
and responsibility out in thé world. Wash- 
ington was a public surveyor at sixteen years 
of age. He could not spell well, but he could 
make a correct survey, keep a good journal, 
and endure the hardships to which a surveyor 
in the Virginia wilderness was inevitably ex- 
posed. Our expectation of good service and 
hard work from boys of sixteen, not to speak 
of young men of twenty-six, is very low. I 
have heard it maintained in a learned college 
faculty that young men who were on the 
average nineteen years of age were not fit to 
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begin the study of economics or philosophy 
even under the guidance of skilful teachers, 
and that no young man could nowadays begin 
the practice of a profession to advantage 
before he is twenty-six or twenty-seven 
years old. Now Washington was at twenty- 
one the governor of Virginia’s messenger to 
the French forts beyond the Alleghanies. 
He was already an accomplished woodsman, 
an astute negotiator with savages and the 
French, and the cautious yet daring leader 
of a company of raw, insubordinate fron- 
tiersmen, who were to advance five hundred 
miles into a wilderness with nothing but an 
Indian trail to follow. In 1755, at twenty- 
three years of age, twenty years before the 
Revolutionary War broke out, he was a skil- 
ful and experienced fighter and a colonel in 
the Virginia service. What a contrast to 
our college graduates of to-day, who at 
twenty-two years of age are still getting even 
their bodily vigor through sports and not 
through real work, and who seldom seem to 
realize that just as soon as they have ac- 
quired the use of the intellectual tools and 
stock with which a livelihood is to be earned 
in business or in the professions the train- 
ing of life is immeasurably better than the 
training in the schools! Yet Washington 
never showed at any age the least spark of 
genius: he was only “sober, sensible, honest, 
and brave,’’ as he said of Major-Gen. Lincoln 
in 1791. 


Temperance Education. 


The Committee of Fifty recently pub- 
lished the report of their physiological sub- 
committee which attacks the present system 
of scientific temperance instruction. The 
National Woman’s Christian ‘Temperance 
Union at its last convention adopted a reply 
to show that the grounds on which the sub- 
conmittee base their proposal to overthrow 
this system of instruction are fallacious. 

First, in attempting to secure foreign opin- 
ions on this subject, the sub-committee mis- 
represented the amount of time required 
as 250 hours for the study of alcohol. In 
fact, only 330 lessons (the equivalent of about 
140 hours), distributed through nine years, 
is the maximum requirement for the whole 
subject of physiology and hygiene, not more 
than one-fourth (and usually not more than 
one-fifth) of which is ever required to be 
given to alcoholic drinks and other narcotics. 

Second, the sub-committee’s chief criti- 
cisms upon the school literature on this sub- 
ject are that it teaches total abstinence, and 
that alcohol is not a food, but a poison. The 
Reply shows that the sub-committee pre- 
sents no evidence proving alcohol a food in 
the sense in which this word is commonly 
understood, or that alcohol is not a poison 
according to standard definitions of a poison; 
that is, a substance whose nature it is when 
absorbed into the blood to injure health and 
destroy life. 

As to the so-called moderate use of alco- 
holic drinks, the sub-committee produced 
no proof that it is safe. Whether one is 
susceptible to such drinking ‘‘one finds out,” 
says Prof. Gruber of the Royal Institute of 
Hygiene, Munich, ‘‘only by playing a game 
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of chance with his life, which is a dangerous 
experiment.” 

The sub-committee, to sustain their charge 
that the indorsed physiologies are unsci- 
entific, instead of comparing these books 
with results of recent investigation, com- 
pared them with opinions which, in many 
cases, are old, discordant, or . unsupported 
by modern investigations. 

Third, the sub-committee suggests that 
the schools should teach ‘“‘that, when [al- 
coholic drinks are] taken habitually, it should 
only be at meals and, as a rule, with the 
last meal of the day.’’ The Reply says this 
suggestion “‘implies approval of alcohol being 
thus taken. Not until it is proved that al- 
cohol thus drunk does not have the power 
to create an uncontrollable and destructive 
desire for more will such teaching be scien- 
tifically or ethically safe.’ The man who 
drinks with meals or after the day’s work 
is done is finding one business door after an- 
other closed to him. 

Fourth, the sub-committee’s recommenda- 
tion to confine this instruction to older 
pupils, especially those in the high schools, 
the Reply shows would postpone it in many 
cases until after cigarette and other bad 
habits had been formed, and would deprive 
of any warning instruction on this subject 
great numbers who have to go to work be- 
fore they reach the upper grades. 

Fifth, attention is called to the fact that 
the sub-committee, claiming there are prac- 
tically no good results from this instruction, 
ignored testimony to its beneficial results 
elicited recently in a careful canvass of New 
York State,—testimony which was sent to 
every member of the Committee of Fifty 
nearly eight months before the publication 
of their report. 

Similarly, the sub-committee ignored the 
increase in the average length of life and 
the decrease in the rate of gain in the per 
capita consumption of alcohol during the past 
decade to which this instruction, which be- 
came general during that decade, may be 
said to have contributed. 

It is admitted in our own and other lands 
that the teaching in our public schools that 
alcohol injures working ability has contrib- 
uted to the greater sobriety of the American 
workman and to his consequent increased 
productive ability, which is one factor in giv- 
ing to our nation the commercial supremacy 
it now enjoys. 

After briefly reviewing the other papers 
in the sub-committee’s report the Reply 
concludes: ‘The experimental and other 
investigations concerning the physiologi- 
cal action of alcohol in the report of the Com- 
mittee of Fifty do not prove the present 
system of temperance instruction 
entific’ or ‘undesirable,’ and the opinion of 
the sub-committee that it is undesirable 
reveals a deplorable insensibility to the grave 
moral perils of that moderate drinking which 
the instruction the sub-committee recom- 
mend would encourage. The discussion 
which has preceded and accompanied the 
legislation requiring this instruction during 
the past twenty years has been a continuous 
appeal to reason, which has met with as con- 
tinuous a response. The American public 
is too intelligent, too patriotic, and too con- 
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scientious to have adopted this movement 
hastily or to retire from it in the face of the 
good it is doing.” 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, March 8. There were present Messrs. 
Boyden, Day, Eells, Eliot, Forbes, Fox, 
Frothingham, Hutchinson, Lincoln, St. John, 
Ware, and M. St. C. Wright, and Mrs. 
Delano, Mrs. Keyes, and Mrs. Morton. 

The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the month of February :— 


RECEIPTS 
Cash on hand February 1, 1904 $15,030.38 
From donations... 5,814.98 
Income on invested funds Ss 2,375.03 
Interest on bank deposits........ sss. +++ 7. 
Investment Church — Loan Fund, 
repaid on loans.. aS ee 1,170.00 
Investment General Fund, “received on 
this account........ 4,363.91 
al. investments, ‘received. on. this 
750.00 
Sareea: "ek, ‘Mrs. Clara A: Thacher of 
Boston, unconditioned, and established 
as a fund hepring: her mame on barcwwes 2,500.00 
Books sold, etc.. 729.45 
$32,741.60 
EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary purposes.. seen 3,092.75 
Books, tracts, Cte. ....sccececesveccccccces 1,122.17 
Salaries and other sign sca #6848 
Expenses of Unitarian Bui 59 
General investments, amount orasted 3,237.25 
All other purposes.... +... -++ 17.09 
Cash on hand March 1, 1904.- 22,480.27 

$32,741.60 


The cash on hand includes the following :-— 


Palanee otf Church Building Loan Fund on 
Contributions for ‘special “pcpoeanLesnven 
called for, amount gwaiting inpeateteit, and 
for general purposes.. er davies 


$11,793.04 


__ 10,687.23 
‘$22,480.27 


The business of the Western States had 
precedence, and upon report of the Western 
Committee, based upon the previous report 
of the Western Missionary Council, the fol- 
lowing appropriations were adopted for the 
year beginning April 1, 1904: to the Unita- 
rian Society, Lawrence, Kan., $600; to the 
First Unitarian Society, Topeka, Kan., $350; 
to All Souls’ Church, Lincoln, Neb., $500; 
to Unity Church, Pueblo, Co],, at the dis- 
cretion of the secretary, $600; to Unity 
Church, Sherwood, Mich., $200; to the First 
Unitarian Society, Madison, Wis., $500; to 
Rev. Elmer E. Newbert, for work in Indianap- 
olis, $1,266.66; to Rev. H. F. M. Ross, for 
work in Winnipeg, Man., for six months, at 
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the discretion of the secretary, $400 ; to Rev. 
Amandus H. Norman, for work in Minneapo- 
lis and Hanska, $500. 
The New England Committee reported the 
following appropriation, which was adopted: 
Voted, That an appropriation of $300 be made in aid of 


the First Parish, Haverhill, Mass., for the year beginning 
April 1, 1903. 


The Middle States Committee reported 
the following appropriations, which were 
adopted -— 

Voted, That $300 additional be placed at the discretion 


of the secretary for work in Lancaster and Harrisburg, 
Pa., for the year beginning January 1, 1904. 


Voted, That an appropriation of $500, at the discretion of 
the secretary, be made to Rev. Victor J. Gilpin, for field 
work in Canada, for six months beginning June 1, 1904. 


Voted, That an appropriation of $260 be made at the 
discretion of the secretary for work in the Middle States. 

The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported that no loans have been made 
and no applications, in regular form, for 
loans have been rejected since the last meet- 
ing of the board of directors. 

Under the head of miscellaneous business 
votes were passed, authorizing the president 
and secretary to accept on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation the deed of the property of the First 
Unitarian Church of Oakland, Cal., to grant 
to said society a discharge of the mortgage 
upon the property held by the Association, 
and also to sign and deliver to said society 
a lease of the premises in Oakland for a term 
of fifty years upon conditions which cause 
the Oakland society to take the entire care 
of the building. 

The secretary presented the report of 
Rev. Alfred Manchester, secretary of the 

“Committee on the Supply of Pulpits, which 
was as follows :-— 


(CAMIEAKERAEAIC Wikliccs vn ccaveceiesdejeess acceieceseces 


Candidates now on printed list... .... 2... sess eee sees 39 
Candidates on card register...... +... 200 esse sere sees 40 
Candidates settled during the year in New oat 16 
Candidates settled out of New England............ 3 


Candidates removed from the list 


Churches dealt with..........+. 36 
Churches now on list 13 
Letters received...... 825 
Letters written. .siescspnpiasecinesscniecsseseoes 1,041 
CPCI BOD Meee trs mone Cran cavclecs ners e tess cos ccee 346 
Callers at the office.... Rs chistes ehete bre 936 


The application of the committee for the 
usual appropriation of $500 for another year 
of service was referred to the New England 
Committee. 

The president submitted communications 
from Mr. and Mrs. Cutting and Rev. George 
W. Stone, and it was 

Voted, That the thanks of the board be sent to Mr. and 
Mrs, Francis Cutting and Mr. Horace Davis for their 
gifts and pledges for the use and benefit of a theological 


school, to be established within the State of California by 
the Association. 


Voted, To appoint Rev. Arthur M. Judy to be dean of 
this school for five years from May 1, 1904, 


A communication from the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society was received and placed 
on file. 

The report of the special committee ap- 
pointed to make recommendations as to the 
system of aiding churches was next consid- 
ered. This report recommended that a 
special committee, including the president, 
be appointed to decide in the case of each 
application for assistance, whether money 
should be voted to the church or to the min- 
ister in charge. After careful consideration 
this report was not adopted. This action 
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means that the present system of making 
appropriations continues unchanged, inas- 
much as the various department committees 
have already the power to vote an appropria- 
tion to the minister instead of to the parish 
if for any reason that seems wise. 

The president announced that he had ap- 
pointed Mrs. Keyes and Mr. Frothingham 
to serve with himself on the committee in 
charge of the programme for the annual 
meeting. * 

Mr. Day made a statement concerning 
work in St. Louis during the forthcoming 
exposition, Inasmuch as the fair is to be 
closed Sundays, it seemed desirable to keep 
one of our churches in that city open through- 
out the summer. The Church of the Messiah 
is ready to undertake this work and to bear 
the entire expenses, except that of the supply 
of the pulpit in July and August. 

Voted, That $350 be appropriated, to be paid on the 
order of Mr. Day, for the travelling expenses of preachers 
in connection with this work. 

In connection with this work it is the in- 
tention to utilize mainly Western ministers 
whose expenses will be comparatively slight; 
but it is hoped that Dr. Hale, Dr. Savage, 
and Mr. Collyer can be secured. 


Voted, To transfer $350 from the budget for Cuban work 
to the Western States account, to meet the St. Louis ex- 
penses. 

Adjourned. 
CHARLES E. ST. JOHN, 
Secretary. 


The National Alliance. 


On Friday, March 11, there were twenty- 
five present at the regular meeting of the 
executive board, the New England vice- 
president in the chair. 

Letters from Miss Low announced her safe 
arrival on the Pacific Coast and the welcome 
received in Southern California. Meetings, 
receptions, and other social events are 
planned by the branches in San Francisco 
and Round-the-Bay, and much enthusiasm 
seems to have been aroused. The promised 
visits on the northern coast and the urgent 
requests from branches all along the home- 
ward route will somewhat lengthen a trip 
which will doubtless prove most fruitful. 

The corresponding secretary reported visits 
to Salem, Mass., and Flatbush, N.Y., also an 
address before the New York League, in the 
interests of Pueblo, for which $35 was col- 
lected. 

Two life members have been added to the 
list since the last meeting, and a new branch 
has been formed at Mendon, Mass., secre- 
tary, Mrs. George Darling. 

Five travelling libraries have been sent 
out this month by Cheerful Letter Commit- 
tees, and several requests are still unfilled. 

Appeals were presented for Richmond, Va., 
Adrian, Minn., and Indianapolis, Ind. Each 
has the full sympathy of the Alliance; but, 
in view of the lateness of the season and the 
many appeals now before the branches, it 
was agreed not to add to the list this year, 
It is hoped that some of the needs already 
recommended may be fully met before the 
annual meeting. 

The missionary work in the South has been 
somewhat interrupted by the death of Mrs. 
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Gibson and: the illness of Mr. Cowan. Mr. 
Gillilan is already making good use of the 
typewriter so generously provided for him 
and is giving helpful service in Mr. Dukes’s 
section. 

Two meetings of the Alliance will be held 
in Anniversary Week at the South Congre- 
gational Church, corner of Exeter and New- 
bury Streets, Boston,—a public meeting on 
Monday, May 23, at two o’clock, to be ad- 
dressed by Miss Low, Rev. Florence Buck, 
and others; and the annual meeting on Tues- 
day, May 24, at ten o’clock a.m., for reports, 
election of officers, and discussions. 

The next meeting of the executive board 
will be held at 104 East 20th Street, New 
York City, on Friday, April 8, when branches 
from the Middle and Southern States will 


report. 
EmiLy A. FIFIELD, 


Recording Secretary. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


BIBLE SUNDAY, 


Many of the iconoclastic utterances of 
Theodore Parker are recalled by the world 
at large, but how scant is the remembrance 
of his positive and upbuilding sentiments,— 
for instance, with regard to the Bible, against 
which he is popularly supposed to have 
directed condemnation and ruinous invec- 
tive. Let us read these words of his: “With 
all the obstacles men have thrown in its 
path, how much has the Bible done for 
mankind! No abuse has deprived us of 
its blessings. We trace its path across the 
world from the day of Pentecost to this 
day. ... How the truths of the Bible have 
blessed us! There is no boy on all the hills 
of New England, not a girl in the worst 
cellar which disgraces a capitol of Europe, 
not a boy nor a girl all Christendom through, 
but their lot is made better by that great 
book.” 

This is a fit keynote for us to sound con- 
cerning our part in “Bible Sunday” which 
was so universally observed round the world 


The renaissance of bicycling brings with it one of 
the finest mechanical devices invented since 
the beginning of this industry. The 
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March 6. It was a lost opportunity if any 
Sunday-school did not join in this interna- 
tional recognition of one of religion’s great 
resources. The President of the United 
States took his part, as well as the emperors 
and kings of the Old World, by an appropri- 
ate letter. Out of the diversity of languages 
and interpretations sprang a unity of spirit. 
All sects were in the spirit on this Lord’s 
day. 

I have received reports from several 
quarters, indicating that the suggestion of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society was 
carried out in many places. Frequently 
the minister preached on the subject, while 
in the Sunday-school, exercises specially 
prepared were made exceedingly interest- 
ing. There can be no doubt as to the wis- 
dom of holding such services, while the 
educational benefit to the pupils is very 
clear. We emphasize this all the more, 
trusting that the custom will be continued 
from year to year. 

The editor of Christian Life, London, Eng- 
Jand, refers to the circular mentioned above, 
and commends its purpose to its English 
readers, adding this hearty indorsement: 
“We Unitarians of England should not be 
behind our brethren across the Atlantic in 
this matter. Of all religious people the 
Unitarians have every cause to be thankful 
for an open Bible.’’ Probably nothing has 
been quite so universally adopted, among 
all sects and through all lands, as this ‘‘Bible 
Sunday” observance. 

There is a virtue of denominational loy- 
alty, and there is also a virtue of Christian 
fellowship. Neither must suffer injury. 
“Bible Sunday’ emphasizes the modern 
thought of unity. The sect that stubbornly 
refuses to recognize this influence will simply 
be swept away or wither on its own soil. 
On the other hand, the church that fails 
to have due zeal within its own borders be- 
comes a prey to disintegration. Not simply 
toleration, but co-operation has been the 
constant plea of Unitarianism. We have 
believed that attention should be devoted 
to central truths, until they glow with a 
reconciling fervor, fusing into a whole the 
surface contradictions. ‘‘Bible Sunday,’ 
properly interpreted, makes a universal in- 
fluence. It points to great head-sources 
from whence spring many streams. It 
ought to leave, as a total result in the young 
mind, a respect for honest conviction wher- 
ever found, a desire to know the truths about 
the Bible, and a clearer knowledge that 
Christianity is not doctrine but living, not 
creed but character, though both doctrine 
and creed have essential parts to play in 
the making of true living and Christian 
character. Further than that, this is one 
of the ways to create in the rising generation 
a fondness for peace. The opponents of 
war make many futile efforts because of 
wrong methods. Educate the young people 
to a more amicable spirit among the sects 
and churches, and you have started the 
good work of arbitration and peace on earth. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING, 
The regular monthly meeting was held 
March 7, 2.30 P.M., 25 Beacon Street. Pres- 


ent: Messrs. Horton, Lord, Humphreys, 
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Greenman, Secrist, Griffin, Mrs. Wells, Mrs. 
Winsor, Mrs. Brooks, and Miss Parker. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read 
and approved. The treasurer’s report for 
February was also offered. It showed no 
special difference from the ustial condi- 
tions at this time of the year except that 
the contributions are a little in advance of 
last year. 

After due discussion and comparison of 
views it was voted to make the regular date 
of the board meetings the second Monday 
of each month. 

The special committee on matters relat- 
ing to the book room reported progress. 
The report was unanimously indorsed and 
referred back to the committee for further 
action at the meeting in April. 

The Publication Committee reported to 
the board on the subject of lessons for next 
year, and more particularly as to specimens 
which had been submitted on the “Later 
Old Testament Narratives.’ The general 
scheme met with favor, and a sub-committee 
of the Publication Committee—Horton, 
Lord, Greenman—was appointed to take 
in charge the whole matter, with full powers. 

“Bible Sunday’? was then considered by 
the directors, and some collateral topics 
springing from it were informally discussed. 

The president asked for suggestions® as 
to the programme for the May meetings. 
Several were offered for the attention of the 
Committee on Meetings, which held a session 
immediately at the adjournment of the 
board. Meeting adjourned. Louisa P. 
Parker, Clerk. 


AN OLD SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


My imagination is always touched by 
histories of old Sunday-schools. I try to 
think—but it is impossible—what results 
have attended the course of a Sunday- 
school in a hundred years. Imagination 
fails to follow the possible outcome of such 
devoted work. This is the way I feel re- 
garding our Sunday-school at Barneveld, 
New York (formerly Trenton), Rev. Charles 
Graves, minister. A volume of the anni- 
versary exercises, lately held, is now pass- 
ing through the press; and I have seen the 
proof of that part which relates to the Sun- 
day-school. It surely started as early as 
1820, and began with some of its sessions 
in private houses. The record runs: ‘Thus 
our school holds the proud position of being, 
by all odds, the earliest in Central New York 
and among the earliest in America. It has 
enjoyed or endured the vicissitudes common 
to Sunday-schools everywhere. Though 
often beset by discouraging features, it has 
always been, and still remains, the hope of 
the church. The men and the women who 
have generously given their time, strength, 
and patience to the work of teaching, who 
have done the best they could and knew 
to instruct the children in the fundamental 
truths of an abiding religion and the pre- 
cepts of Christianity, deserve all praise and 
thanks.” This is only a just tribute to the 
faithful work of a loyal band in many gen- 
erations, who did their best to see that good 
morals and sound religion were preserved, 

Epwarp A, Horvron. 
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Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


BOSTON FEDERATION. 

A rally of the Boston Federation was held 
in the vestry of the Bulfinch Place Church 
on Sunday evening, February 28. Rev. 
Henry H. Saunderson gave a very interest- 
ing report of his recent Western trip in the 
interest of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, and Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham 
gave a fine address upon the ‘‘ Necessity of 
Worship.” 


TOPIC FOR MARCH 27. 


Jesus’ ILLUSTRATIONS FROM EVERY-DAY 
LIFE. 


BY REV. CHRISTOPHER RUESS. 


Read through one of the Gospels, at a 
single sitting if possible, and note. Jesus’ 
telling illustrations from every-day life. 
They are far more numerous and perhaps far 
oftener on our lips than his illustrations from 
the Old Testament or from nature. His 
forty or more parables that have come down 
to us are all drawn from common, daily life, 
and would be understood by the least- 
travelled and least read of his hearers. 
Luke’s Gospel is richest in parables, and 
Matthew’s contains more than Mark’s. 

I. Jesus was one of the common people: 
he lived their life and he taught in the lan- 
guage of their experience. The records of 
his sermons abound in vivid pictures and 
striking short stories. How inexhaustibly 
suggestive our brief gospel narratives haye 
been to the painters! The recent work of 
Tissot includes score upon score of gospel 
pictures. Consider also how much of Jesus’ 
teaching is in the form of stories, intelligible 
and interesting even to children. The story. 
of the Prodigal Son in Luke xv. gives us 
a lively succession of moving pictures: try 
to count the number of fairly distinct scenes 
in this chapter. 

Read in the Outlook for January 30 about 
““The Penny Newspaper: Who Reads It, and 
Why?’ Do you think the penny paper or 
the three-cent paper better understands 
human’ nature and human needs? What 
significance in this connection’ has the illus- 
trated magazine and the sociological novel 
of to-day? 

Il. What are the leading differences be- 
tween the preaching of Jesus as you con- 
ceive it and preaching as you know it in 
Unitarian churches? Are these differences 
justified by the unlikenesses of an Oriental, 
first-century congregation and an American, 
twentieth-century congregation? Consider 
your own belief in the Fatherhood of God, 
the Brotherhood of man, and the Leadership 
of Jesus: is it abstract or pictorial? 

In which do you find more personal direct- 
ness, in the preaching of Jesus through the 
Gospels or in the sermons you hear Sunday 
after Sunday? Do you seem to hear Jesus 
or to overhear him? If preaching to-day 
is less direct than that of Jesus, is this due 
more to a new reverence for the individual 
and fear to intrude or command, or to a feel- 
ing of less authority on the part of preachers? 
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Do\ you think that intelligent people like a 
confident ‘‘Thus saith the Lord’”’ from the 
pulpit? Does the lack of it keep many people 
from the churches? 

III. Should you say there must be one 
religion for well-educated people and an- 
other for the less educated? Is it perma- 
nently out of the question for the Unitarian 
church to reach the masses as the Roman 
Catholic church reaches them? If so, is the 
difference between these two forms of Chris- 
tianity that of true and false or that of com- 
plete and incomplete? See Mark iv. 33, 34; 
John xvi. 12. Read Mark iv. 10-12, also 
the puzzling verse, Luke viii. 10, and its cor- 
rection in the sequel, Luke viii. 16, 17. In 
the probable difference between Jesus’ popu- 
lar teaching and his teaching to the twelve 
is there not hinted all the legitimate differ- 
ence between religion for the many and re- 
ligion for the few,—one only truth to be 
taught in many tongues ‘‘as men are able 
to hear it’’? 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, March 23, will be con- 
ducted by Rev. A. L. Hudson of Newton. 


The regular meeting of Post-office Mission 
workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Monday, March 21, at eleven 
o’clock. All interested in the work are cor- 
dially invited. 

The South Middlesex Conference will meet 
in the First Parish Church, Cambridge, Tues- 
day, March 29, and Wednesday, March 30. 
Tuesday evening, at 6 o'clock, there will be 
a supper and reception by the Men’s Club of 
the church to ministers of the Conference 
and invited guests. At 8 o’clock there will 
be an address by Rev. Edward Cummings. 
Wednesday morning at half-past ten, Dr. 
Francis G. Peabody will speak on ‘The 
Social Teaching of Jesus Christ,’’ followed 
by discussion. Luncheon will be served in 
the vestry. The afternoon meeting will be 
addressed by Rev. C. E. St. John, on the 
“Present Work of the Association.’’ H. H. 
Saunderson, Secretary. 


Meetings. 


Essex UNITARIAN CONFERENCE.—The one 
hundred and third meeting of the conference 
was held with the First Congregational So- 
ciety, Salem, February 25. The afternoon 
address was given by Rev. S. A. Eliot. He 
chose for his topic, “Some Undeveloped 
Resources of our Work,’ and spoke briefly 
on the inheritance of tradition and an his- 
toric past, on Congregationalism, church 
membership, and the diffusion of denomi- 
national information through conference 
channels. He spoke further and more at 
length on the desirableness of new mission- 
ary methods, of more compact organiza- 
tion, of the federation of small churches, 
and of co-operation with like-minded friends 
in other denominations. Mr. Eliot’s ad- 
dress was discussed by Messrs. Beane, H. B. 
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Little, Goldsmith, Manchester, Mitchell, 
Latimer, and D. M. Little. Owing to the 
change of time of holding the conference, 
the attendance was larger than usual. 
About two hundred and fifty persons were 
present at the brief vesper service conducted 
by Rev. B. R. Bulkeley. The wonien of 
the church at 5.30 served supper in the 
parish house. The evening service opened 
at seven o’clock with music rendered by the 
organist and the choir. The topic of the 
symposium was ‘““A Layman’s View of the 
Church, and What he can do for it.”” The 
first speaker, Mr. George Wigglesworth of 
Milton, with the force and beauty of simple 
language befitting his subject, set forth 
Jesus’ ideal of a religious life. He believed 
the true object of the church was to develop 
love to God and love to man, that the 
church above all else was a place for worship. 
The practical suggestions Mr. Wigglesworth 
made to the laymen showed that he was 
an appreciative friend of the minister. Mr. 
James E. Odlin of Lynn, the second speaker, 
announced that his address would be largely 
historical. He traced at length the devel- 
opment of theological thought in New Eng- 
land from Edwards to Channing, and then 
set forth in a few earnest words his own 
ideal of the church. Rev. George S. Ander- 
son closed the discussion with a few vigor- 
ous, impressive words, by which he pre- 
sented his ideal of the church. Lyman M. 
Greenman, Secretary. 


UNITARIAN CLUB OF Boston. ‘The last 
meeting of the Unitarian Club, held at the 
Vendome March 9, was attended by over two 
hundred members and guests. The presi- 
dent, Hon. Horace G. Wadlin, presided, and 
with him at the head table were seated as 
guests Charles F. Wyman, vice-consul of 
Russia; Osborne Howes, consul of Japan; 
Rev.Clay McCauley of Providence, formerly of 
Japan; Prof. John O. Sumar of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; Rev. Rush R. 
Shippen of Brockton; Kihachiro Matsuki, 
a Japanese merchant; and others. Mr. 
Poultney Bigelow summed up the situation 
in the Far East. Mr. Bigelow is widely 
known as a war correspondent and author; 
and he has twice travelled around the world, 
besides spending much time in Russia, Japan, 
and Germany. He was unstinting in his 
praise of the Japanese, declaring them to be 
ideal soldiers. His subject was ‘‘ Russia or 
Japan.” “The Jap,” he said, ‘‘always 
equals in actual war his strength on paper, 
while Russia’s showing is made on paper 
and nowhere else.’’ In this respect Mr. Bige- 
low seemed to think this country is in much 
the same position as Russia, giving it as his 
opinion that, if the United States were to 
go to war, its actual power would fall far 
short of what it seems on paper. Incident- 
ally Mr. Bigelow spoke of what he deems the 
disgraceful condition of the consular service 
of the United States in China and Japan. 
Mr. Bigelow said in part :— 

“The greatest man I can think of in Japan 
is Fukushima. He is the spirit of this war. 
He is a small man, with a head very much 
like an Easter egg, and, when he was going 
about as military attaché in Germany, he 
always gave the impression that he did not 
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know anything. He passed for a man who 
was deficient in intellect. 

“Japan curiously reminds one of England 
in its arrangement of classes. The patriotism 
and loyalty of the Japanese is something 
that cannot be exaggerated. The Japanese 
is the easiest soldier to discipline there is any 
record of. He is a stranger to petty crimes, 
is scrupulously clean, and in all ways an 
ideal soldier. The way in which the Japan- 
ese landed on the shores of China was mar- 
vellous. Every Japanese was ticketed and 
labelled, and his baggage was ticketed and 
labelled; and the moment they landed they 
marched off in perfect order, every company 
in its proper place in the regiment and every 
regiment in its proper place in the brigade. 
It was a piece of military work which could 
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Addresses, 


THE address of Rev. Geo. F. Piper is 
Bedford, Mass. 


Deaths. 


At East Brookfield, Mass., 11th inst., Mary Eliza Rice, 
aged 74 years, 9 months. 

At Brookfield, r2th inst., John Winthrop Livermore, 
aged 63 years, 7 months, 11 days. 


JEROME AUGUSTUS BACON. 

Mr. Bacon died Jan. 30, 1904, in his 77th year, at Bed- 
ford, Mass., his native town, where his ancestors also 
lived from its first settlement. 

He was very successful as a paper manufacturer, not 
only amassing wealth, but also earning to an unusual 
degree, a reputation for considerateness and honor in his 
calling. He was a man greatly beloved by his intimates, 
remarkably and unostentatiously generous in all his rela- 
tions; a strong supporter of the Bedford Unitarian 
church and of the denomination; a religious man, a 
loyal churchman, absolutely free ftom superstition and 
bigotry. He died after a busy day in his home, while 
asleep, speaking before he retired of enjoying a rare 
sense of happiness and peace. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 
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anc EMBALMERS, 
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and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 
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A GENTLEWOMAN, who has had charge of a 

family of motherless children and supervision of 
household, wishes similar position after May 1. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Address ‘‘ Norwynden,” West Chester, 
Pa., or Rev. Charles A. Allen, Waverley, Mass. 


wR DO PEOPLE SUFFER the rigors of a 
northern climate when able to change and be 
healthy and happy in “Old Va.”? Write for facts to one 
who changed. E. S. Reap, Highland Springs, Va. (A 
Richmond suburb.) 
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not be matched anywhere in the world, not 
even in Germany. 

“In the war of ’77 we know Russia was 
exhausted. There was a sort of an investi- 
gation after the war, but the trouble came 
so near the throne and so much money had 
changed hands that they thought it better 
to drop the whole thing. History shows 
that the moment the Russians get out of 
their own country they are lost. The 
Russian is inferior intellectually, and the 
Russian officer is not up to the level of the 
requirements of modern warfare. He doesn’t 
begin to be a match for the Japanese officer 
in brains or in knowledge of his profession. 
The Japanese have a military school which 
does everything West Point does, and car- 
ries it further still in Tokio. The Russians 
cannot get officers to fill the demand. 

“The key to the situation in the Far East 
is the rapidity with which troops can be 
moved. The Russians with this railway 
have a very important link, but it is totally 
inadequate to the number of men they will 
have to put into the field and keep there. 
The Japanese have sufficient transport facili- 
ties, and are so mobile that they can’ with- 
out giving notice put an army corps here 
and another there, and keep fighting, as 
the Russians cannot possibly do. 

**So we must assume, if they are to go on 
with this war, they must make preparations 
for a lengthy campaign. If I were in the 
prophecy business now, I could not imagine 
this to be a successful war for Russia, unless 
Japan should suddenly change her mind and 
give it up, which is not at all probable. 

“There is an element in the war which 
we ought to appreciate, and that is the atti- 
tude of Germany. She is the one sheet 
anchor of Russia. I think we shall discover 
after the war that the Japanese have on the 
ground a complete intelligence service; that 
all necessary information is at their dis- 
posal through Chinese sources; that the 
Russians have been floundering about, un- 
able to get information, and that the China- 
man has been learning something of national 
military organization; and that, even if 
Japan does get the worst of this war, or it 
should end after a series of years in a draw, 
you will find that it has started in China 
itself such an amount of national feeling and 
pride that they will keep their own frontiers, 
at least, from any further inroads on the 
part of Russia, and that Russia has squeezed 
down upon China about as far as it is safe 
to go. 

“T believe the time will come when the 
English speaking people on the four corners 
of the earth will so unite that they can stop 
anybody else from fighting. But to-day we 
are on the eve of war with Germany for no 
other reason than that we can’t read their 
newspapers and they can’t read ours. Our 
editors take great pains to extract only the 
blackguardism out of their papers, and they 
do likewise with ours,” 


Churches. 

GENESEO, ILL.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. M. J. Miller: A reception has recently 
been given by the ladies of Unity Society in 
honor of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
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Mrs. M. J. Miller. This gave her friends an 
opportunity to express their appreciation of 
her noble life among them, and between two 
or three hundred took advantage of the privi- 
lege. Mrs. Miller was assisted in receiving 
by her husband and Rey. and Mrs. Seward 
Baker. That Mrs. Miller should have the 
love and veneration of all is not strange to 
those who have observed her beneficent and 
kindly acts, her unpretentious labors among 
a people to whom she came as a stranger 
about thirty-five years ago that she might 
assist in her husband’s mission, that of es- 
tablishing and carrying forward the work of 
the Unitarian society. Her love of human- 
ity is not confined to the bounds of church 


organization, but extends to all with whom 


she comes in touch. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—AII Souls’, Rev. E. E. 
Newbert: Mr. Newbert recently preached 
two sermons upon “Unitarianism as a 
Thought Movement and a Religious Ad- 
vance” which provoked comment. Other 
recent topics have been “‘Rational Religion 
and Science,” ‘The Religion of Lincoln,’ 
“Some Changes since Washington,” ‘The 
Supremacy of Character,’ and ‘‘The Larger 
Faith”’ The Alliance reports two recent 
suppers, a pleasant house social, and a suc- 
cessful lecture. A literary programme is 
provided for each regular Alliance meeting. 
At the February meeting Mrs. Horace McKay 
read a valuable paper upon ‘‘Our Indebted- 
ness to Progressive Thought.’’ March 7 
Mrs. Lowe Carey read an essay upon ‘The 
Moral Force of Carlyle.” There were pres- 
ent at this meeting seventy-five women. 
A course of four lectures will be given under 
the auspices of the Alliance during March 
and April. March 23 the Alliance will hold 
an Easter sale with supper. March 13 Rey. 
W. H. Ramsey of Louisville preached here 
in exchange with Mr. Newbert. 


Laconia, N.H.—Rev. Samuel Charles 
Spalding, who has been ill of typhoid fever 
for some time, occupied his pulpit again 
on March 6. During his illness Mrs. Jessie 
Palis Spalding has preached very acceptably. 


St. Croup, Minn.—Unity Church, Rev. 
J. H. Jones: The sixteenth annual banquet 
and church meeting was held in the church 
parlors on February 19, with Judge L. W. 
Collins presiding as chairman and_toast- 
master. Reports from the various branches 
of church work showed the church to be in 
a prosperous condition, with all of its bills 
paid up to the 1st of January. Addresses 
were delivered on subjects of religious and 
intellectual interest. An appeal was made 
for subscriptions to meet the instalment on 
the church debt,—which is now growing 
small,—with the most pleasing result of 
$107 subscribed for that purpose. On the 
23d of January Rev. H. H. Saunderson was 
with us, and helped to organize the young 
people into a society which afterward chose 
the name of ‘Junior Unity.’’ This society 
now has a membership of about thirty-five, 
and promises much for the general welfare 
and interest of the church. In addition to 
its most pleasing, social work it is now pre- 
paring chorus music for Easter Sunday. 
During three years’ work here, the church 
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has never been in a more prosperous condi- 
tion than it is in at present. 


Personal. 


Prof. W. W. Fenn, ’84, has accepted the 
invitation to preach the Baccalaureate ser- 
mon at Harvard University on June 19. 
Prof. Fenn was orator of the class of 1884, 
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Through Daily Service 
from New Orleans. 
For further information, free illustrated h 
ime-tables, railroad and ten Aanwy rvs mle 


L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passen 
304 Broadway or t Broadway, New York city. Som 


E. E. CURRIER, New E et 
ton St., care ew England Agent, 170 Washing: 


G. F. JAOKSON, A.G.P.A., Mex. Int. R.R., Ciudad 
Porhrlo Dias Conhuilay Mee: heen 
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and graduated from the Harvard Divinity 
School in 1887. 

Rev. W. M. Backus, pastor of the Third 
Unitarian Church, ‘Chicago, has been elected 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence. He takes the place made vacant by 
Rev. Fred V. Hawley’s election to the pas- 
torate of Unity Church, Chicago. 

Rev. William H. Lyon, pastor of the First 
Unitarian Church of Brookline, is contem- 
platinga trip abroad, and will sail with his 
family early in April. He and his family in- 
tend to spend much time in England, and 
will locate at Kenilworth. During their ab- 
sence the Lyon home, in Walnut Street, will 
be closed. Their place is one of the few old- 
time houses allowed to retain its original 
pristine beauty, 

The Stoneham Independent says: ‘In the 
much-regretted absence of their highly es- 
teemed minister, Rev. William Lloyd, the 
members and friends of the First Unitarian 
Church (Stoneham) have been most fortu- 
nate in securing the services of Rev. Henry 
G. Spaulding of Brookline. His broad cult- 
ure, spiritual insight, and power of state- 
ment, together with his rare felicity of il- 
lustration, enable him to preach sermons 
of great power and beauty. He has a de- 
servedly high reputation as a student and 
critic of art, music, and literature, and is a 
popular lecturer on topics connected with 
these subjects. As a preacher, Dr. Spauld- 
ing is practical and persuasive. Though a 
learned man, he is never abstruse; but his 
sermons are models of simplicity, directness, 
and clearness.” 


Books Wanted. 

Rey. E. E. Newbert of All Souls’ Church, 
Indianapolis, Ind., writes: ‘‘We are in need 
of suitable hymn books. Does any one recall 
an attic in home or church where good sec- 
ond-hand hymn books are stored to gather 
dust?”’ If so, will he not communicate with 
Mr. Newbert ? 


Young Women at St. Louis. 


The Women’s Christian Association of St. 
Louis have established headquarters at 1814 
Washington Avenue, and are ready to do 
what they can to insure the proper protec- 
tion of young women in their city, especially 
for those ambitious for employment during 
the World’s Fair. They send out an ap- 
peal, urging the organization of Traveller’s 
Aid Committees. They say with emphasis :— 

“Tet every young woman, unattended by 
a friend, see to it, first, that she has money 
enough with her for an emergency and safe 
return home; second, know from a reliable 
‘source her destination here is safe before she 
leaves home; third, depend upon herself and 
officials on the railroad for information con- 
cerning trains.” 

Young women travelling alone wili find 
in the waiting-room at Union Station, at 
the time of incoming and outgoing trains, 
a woman who wears a blue badge with the 
words ‘Travellers’ Aid of Women’s Christian 
Association, St. Louis,” printed on it in gold 
letters. They will give such information 
and protection as may ,be desired. 
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end of Queen Anne’s reign. 
hogany for the frame in a very dark, lustrous finish. 


Here is a Georgian Settle, of which one may 
see the counterpart to-day in many an old mansion 
in Virginia, where it has rested for over a century. 

We reduce the dimensions a trifle to make a 
more acceptable drawing-room size. 
here is 44 inches and the height 45 inches. 
astonishing how much comfort can be found in this 
bit of chaste, carved mahogany. 

The claw feet are a curious pattern now seldom 
That odd curve of the leg belongs to the 
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We use Mexican ma- 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST... BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 
1903-1904 


Succeeding *‘ Unity Pulpit ”’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 
1, Food for a Man. 
2. The Lord’s Supper. 
3. The Church and the City. 
4. Servetus and the Church. 
§. Working and Resting. (By Robert Collyer.) 
6. Things I Have Not Done. 
7. Spirituality. 
8. Truth. 
9. Sleep. (By Robert Collyer.) 
10. Growing Old. 
11. The Debt ef Religion te Herbert Spencer. 
14. Facing the Unknown. (A New Year’s Sermon.) 
19. Walking with God. (By Robert Collyer.) 


Series on “‘Eight Great Affirmations of Our Faith.” 


12. I. The God We Worship. 

13. Il. The Christ We Love. 

1s. Ili. The Heaven We Hope For. 
16. IV. The Hell We Fear. 

17. V. The Bible We Accept. 

18, WI. The Divine Inspiration. 

20. VII. The Salvation We Believe in. 
a1. VIII. The Church We Belong to. 


a2. Hered and John. 
23. Glad to be Alive. 
24. The Widow’s Mite. 


(By Robert Collyer.) 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Go., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the CAristian 
Register in 1885, and afterward io leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts, 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Neicusor, By Rev. W. H. Lyon, 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 2, THE ConcGrEGATIONAL MegtuHop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. ' 
$1.50 per hundred. : 

No. 6. CHuRCH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8 Tue JupGment: The True Doctrine of_the 
qua eg Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

liam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred, 

No. 9. THe BreatH oF Lirz. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 

: mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No.11. LiBpERAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER, 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. Joszry Priestitey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.5¢ 
per hundred. 

No. 14. Wuart O'ciock 1s 1T 1n Rericton? By Rev. 

Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No.15. A Sout wiTH Four Windows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. 1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How we HELPED ouR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sgermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four Sermons on Revivats. By Rev. S. M: 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No.20. THzopore Parker’s Letter To A Younc 
MAN. socents per hundred. 

No. 23. A WorKING hee IN noe a By Rev. J.H 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred 

No. 24, THE Cae atae NITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 26. Tur ResurRRECTION oF Jesus. By Rev. W.H 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 27, SHorT AnD LonG Views. By Rev. Charles F, 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 28 Tue Uniry oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per neared 

No, 29. Tue SupersTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious BLoop oF CuHrisT. . By 
Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hup 
dred. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Ged, W. Filiz Co,, Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Pleasantries, 


said Jack, as he gazed at his 
week’s allowance, ten cents, ‘“‘do you know 
what I’d do if I was an awfulrich king? I'd 
increase my allowance to twenty-five cents 
a week.”—Harper’s Young People. 


“e Papa,” 


Mr. Grumpps: “What idiotic things they 
do print on the women’s page of this news- 
paper!” Mrs. Grumpps: ‘‘ Yes; I wish they 
would discharge the fellow, and put a woman 
in charge of it.’—New Y ork Wi “eekly, 


The Trouble with a Tutor.—‘‘ Do you go to 
school, Willie?”’ queried the visitor. ‘‘No,” 
said Willie, who hasa tutor. ‘“‘School comes 
to me. I wish it didn’t, too. Some days 
are too wet for me to go out, but there ain’t 
any too wet for Mr. Diggins.”—Harper’s 
Young People. 


Not Reciprocal—Mrs. Della Créme (wear- 
ily): “‘I know everything we eat is adulter- 
ated; but what can we do, Reginald? We 
must trust our grocer.’ Mr. Reginald Créme 
(drearily): ‘Ah, yes, Della! Very true! 
But, if—oh, if—our grocer would only trust 
us!’’—Exchange. 


It was Elsie’s first night at the concert, 
and she listened delightedly until, as the 
applause which followed the prima donna’s 
wonderful trills subsided, she leaned over to 
her mother, and in a very audible whisper 
exclaimed: ‘‘O mamma, didn’t that lady 
gargle her throat just lovely?’—Brooklyn 
Life. 


When the news that Ruskin had been 
offered the laureateship penetrated to Har- 
vard, Prof. Norton was overjoyed, and, hur- 
rying to the telegraph- -office, sent to Ruskin 
a ‘“cablegram,” short, but sw eet,—‘‘Con- 
gratulations.”” Within a day he received an 
answer, “You' re the only gentleman in 
America.” But the esprit de corps is strong 
in Cambridge. Therefore, the “only gentle- 
man in America’’ cabled back, ‘‘ How about 
my colleague, Mr. Moore?’’ The answer 
came in five days, ‘‘ You may include Moore.’ 
Budget. 


In the “monument room” at Trinity 
Church is the large marble tablet in memory 
of the late Bishop Hobart. It is a bas- 
relief representing the bishop (a portrait) 
in articulo mortis, sinking into the arms of 
an allegorical female figure, presumably in- 
tended for the Angel of Death. An aged 
couple from the rural districts were being 
shown about the church, and, pausing long 
before the tablet, the old lady remarked to 
her husband, ‘‘That’s a good likeness of the 
bishop; but’’—regarding the angelic per- 
sonage attentively—‘‘it’s a very poor one 
of Mrs. Hobart. I knew her well, and she 
didn’t look like that.’’—Evangelist. 


One of the stories told of Dr. Holmes is 
that one day old Dr. Peabody was to meet 
him at a certain place. The venerable pro- 
fessor rode to the place in a carriage. When 
he got there, he was met by Holmes, who 
had walked. Near by was a statue of E ury- 
dice. And Holmes said, ‘Ah, you rid, I 
see!’’ “Capital, capital!” cried Peabody. 
That night he went back home, and said to 
his wife, ‘‘Holmes got off a good joke to- 
So His wife asked him what it was. 
“Why, I was to meet him down at the statue 
of Eurydice; and, when I arrived, he said, 
quite happily, ‘Oh, you came in a carriage!’”’ 
And then Dr. Peabody wondered why his 
wife didn’t laugh.—Outlook. 
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MARSEILLES GENOA 
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New England Mutual 
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PEWS PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 


Educational. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium. 
Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Scholarships, A vigor- 
ous school life. American ideals. Illustrated hlet 
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The Meadville Theological Schoo 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL fk. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 189. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 
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The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls, New York. 
ves CONTENTS ... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate ? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEO, H, ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 
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